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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO LOOK FOR A SAFE AND HONOURABLE PEACE 
FROM MODERATION.” —Canning, speech, December 1794. 


Durtne the early hours of April 8 the British Navy was at 
last authorized by the Government to block the territorial 
April 8 waters of Norway with mines, and so to dam 

the flow of minerals drawn from Norwegian 
mines and essential to Germany’s war production. This 
should have been done last autumn and the Navy has pressed 
continually for this action. But those who give the final 
orders were alike unused to war and were afraid of American 
opinion. The steady stream of mineral boats continued to 
flow down the Norwegian coast, where our ships watched them 
helplessly. The minerals carried were not only for use against 
us and against the French, they were also used against the 
Norwegians themselves. Operating from these waters German 
submarines have torpedoed Norwegian ships and murdered 
some four hundred Norwegian sailors since the outbreak of 
war. An official Franco-British statement issued on April 8 
gave the reasons for the new development in our policy : 

“The number of neutral ships destroyed by German 
action is now well over 150, and the number of neutral 
lives lost is nearly 1,000. These attacks have been 
carried out in almost every case in defiance of the recog- 
nised rules of war, frequently in circumstances of the 
greatest barbarity, and on many occasions without the 
slightest justification for interference of any sort with 
the ship. 

‘Germany has announced that she regards herself as 
entitled to destroy any neutral ship on its way to any 
British port, including contraband-control harbours, and 
there have, moreover, been repeated cases of vessels 
being destroyed on voyage between two neutral ports 
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when the vessel had no intention of touching at a British 
port at all. 

“Tt is obvious that the German Government ar 
engaged in an indiscriminate campaign of destruction 
throughout the waters in which their unnotified ming 
are laid or in which their submarines are in a position 
to operate.” 


A NEw development of the German policy of destruction is 
the bombing and machine gunning from the air of British 
iti and neutral trawlers and fishing boats. Two 

hundred attacks have been made by Germany 
on fishing vessels with a view to sinking them and murdering 
their crews: 

‘“* Even lightships, the object of which is to protect 
shipping of all nations and which are by international 
usage treated as non-combatants, have been with their 
crews ruthlessly attacked by bombs.” 

German air attacks, it is further pointed out, have been 
directed largely against neutral life and property. The 
purpose behind this is sheer terrorism : 

‘** The Allies, on the other hand, have never destroyed 
nor injured a single neutral ship or taken a single neutral 
life. On the contrary, they have not only saved the lives 
of many innocent victims of these German outrages, 
but they have also not failed to rescue from drowning 
German airmen and submarine crews who have been 
guilty of the inhumanities in question.” 

Germany, while violating every law to damage neutral 
rights, still, however, insists on the “ strictest observance of 
rules of neutrality ’’ when these benefit herself, but inter. 
national law has, in fact, always recognized that when one 
side systematically breaks the rules, the other cannot be tied 
by them : 

“The Allied Governments, therefore, hold themselves 
entitled to take such action as they may deem proper 
in the present circumstances.” 

The Germans, while sinking Norwegian ships and murdering 
Norwegian seamen— 


“continue to demand from the Norwegian Government 
the fullest use of Norwegian territorial waters for their 
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own commerce, and the Norwegian Government have 
even felt obliged to provide armed escort in these waters 
for German ships, while unable to take effective action 
against German brutality on the high seas, of which their 
own vessels have been the victims.” 


Taz British and French Governments cannot acquiesce 
in this state of affairs any longer. By Norwegian acquiescence 
in the use of territorial waters— 


er ““Germany obtains resources vital to 
her prosecution of the war, and obtains 
from Norway facilities which place the Allies at a dan- 
gerous disadvantage. They have therefore already 
given notice to the Norwegian Government that they 
reserve the right to take such measures as they may 
think necessary to hinder or prevent Germany from 
obtaining in Norway resources or facilities which, for 
the purpose of the war, would be to her advantage 
or to the disadvangage of the Allies. .. . 

“ His Majesty’s Government and the French Govern- 
ment have accordingly resolved to deny the continued 
use by the enemy of stretches of territorial waters which 
are clearly of particular value to him, and they have 
therefore decided to prevent unhindered passage of 
vessels carrying contraband of war through Norwegian 
territorial waters.” 


Here follows the notice of the mine fields, which were two 
mall areas blocking the long corridor of Norwegian waters 
in two places. The areas mined— 


“in no way interfere with the free access of Norwegian 
nationals or ships to their own ports and coastal hamlets. 

“In order to avoid the least possibility of Norwegian 
or other vessels inadvertently entering these areas before 
there has been time to give warning of the mines being 
laid, arrangements have been made for the limits of the 
areas to be patrolled by British naval vessels until a 
period of forty-eight hours has elapsed from the laying 
of the first mine in each area. This measure, in con- 
junction with the broadcast warning, should fully provide 
for the safety of shipping.” 


The mine-laying occurred in the early hours of April 8. 
It was carried out by British and French ships. The 
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announcement was issued immediately. The Germans at 


once played their Scandinavian card and invaded Denmark 
and Norway. 


WE should be mistaken if we thought that the Germans 
had acted on impulse when they made their swift reply to 

our blocking of Norwegian waters. Their 
The Move 

Scandinavian plans were laid years ago and 
they have been practising getting troops on and off transports 
for months. Their Scandinavian army was as carefully 
prepared as is their Balkan force, or that other body of 
troops which is fitted out for tropical warfare and adminis. 
tration. The Germans do these things well ahead. In this 
they are so unlike us that we cannot believe in them. Perhaps 
we shall learn something about them during this war— 
perhaps not. In any case our mines off Norway had hardly 
been laid when the first troop ship sailed to land men and 
material near Oslo. German soldiers disguised as merchant 
seamen had already reached Bergen, Trondheim, Narvik 
and elsewhere. Norway was not only unable to resist 
German aggression at sea but had also been helpless against 
it on land. German agents were allowed full scope for their 
activities in the capital and other towns, where there were 
traitors and puppet ministers all prepared. But the Gover- 
ment and the King of Norway resisted the shameless on- 
slaught, and their people supported them with considerable 
effect. The forts of Oslo, were disarmed by treachery, but 
one Norwegian mine-layer which went into action did con- 
siderable damage. Losses in the initial adventure were the 
Bliicher and the Karlsruhr, while the Scheer is reported 
seriously damaged or sunk. On the very day the expedition 
started the Rio de Janeiro (6,800 tons), carrying troops, 
was sunk off Lilles, and by a British submarine, after refusing 
to stop. The same day the tanker Poseidon of Hamburg 
was sunk by a submarine four sea miles off Svenor in the 
Oslo fjord. The big fight had begun. The relief in England 
was intense. The only fear was lest our leisurely and elderly 


Cabinet should be unable to take the swift decisions needed 
in war. 
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4r dawn on April 9 the whole of Denmark found itself in the 
hands of Germany. Mr. Howard Smith, the British Minister, 
; gave his account of what occurred when he 
am reached Rotterdam. He was awakened at 
5 a.m. by the noise of aeroplanes flying low 
over the Legation. He at once guessed what had happened. 
He made ready to receive the visit of the invaders. They 
came soon after eight, when a party of soldiers with fixed 
bayonets and commanded by an officer, arrived under the 
guidance of a Gestapo agent. The party were roughly treated 
and were kept for some hours at a barracks while the Legation 
was searched. The French Legation had the same experience. 
After this the American Minister intervened and arranged 
for their departure : 


“The impression uppermost in the minds of every 
member of the party seemed to be the extreme light- 
heartedness with which the Danes had seen their country 
pass out of their possession. They contrasted the 
obvious alertness with which the Dutch were standing 
on guard with the nonchalance of the Danes. The 
only resistance offered was that of one or two detach- 
ments at the frontier, the sentries at the Palace in 
Copenhagen, and one or two airmen. Cases occurred 
in which soldiers were ordered by their officers at the 
revolver’s point to stop firing on the Germans.” 


It is tragic when we remember what a fine race the Danes 
once were. What is ahead of them is indicated : 


“One of the first things which the German troops 
did was to go straight to the free harbour and confiscate 
the large stores of foodstuffs and other goods which were 
lying there, thus making it quite clear that the economy 
of Denmark was to be gleichgeschalter (co-ordinated) 
with that of the Reich. The Danes now expect very 
shortly to see a German placed in every Government 
Department to dictate its administration. Himmler 
arrived in Copenhagen on Friday—a sinister sign—and 
it is ‘presumed that one of the first sequels will 
be the confiscation of the property of all the wealthier 
Jews. 

“German troops have been pouring into Denmark 
since last Tuesday with particularly strong formations 
of the air force and anti-aircraft troops, and many 
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tanks. It is believed that there is now a full German 
army corps on Danish soil.” (Times report, April 15.) 


Norway, on the other hand, invaded from Germany and from 
Denmark, resisted. On April 9 the Germans occupied Oslo, 
' and by hook or by crook made landings: at 
_." Bergen, Stavanger and Narvik. The British 
and French at once offered assistance to 
Norway. The Allied Council, consisting of the British and 
French Prime Ministers, with Lord Halifax, Mr. Churchill 
and others, met in London, and made the following 
declaration :— 
“The representatives of the two countries passed 
the whole position in review and decided in full agreement 


upon the various measures, military and diplomatic, 
to be taken to meet this latest German aggression.” 


This, coupled with the news of the first extraordinarily 
gallant naval action in Narvik, gave an earnest of our genuine 
support to Norway. Speaking in the House of Commons on 
April 9, Mr. Chamberlain said : 

“His Majesty’s Government have decided forthwith 
to extend their full aid to Norway and have intimated 
that they will fight the war in full association with 
them.” 

This statement was loudly cheered. The Government can 
have no doubt as to the temper of this country or the desire 
which is felt here to succour Norway, the third country to be 
brutally and wantonly invaded since the outbreak of war. 
The only criticism that was made in the House of Commons 
and elsewhere was of the slowness of Ministers in taking 
action and in making up their minds about policy. The 
huge supplies of oil Germany has picked up in Denmark, 
the slackness of the contraband control are put upon the 
right shoulders by both public and Parliament. To use a 
vulgarism, Ministers will have to pull up their socks or even 
the patient British will get annoyed with them. Fortunately 
they seem to have realized this and they left the arrangements 
for the carrying out of our pledges to the Army and Navy. 
We can do nothing for Denmark, but Norway we can help. 
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Her Government has made a stand, her gallant King is 
ready for every sacrifice. 


Tae King of Norway is a Dane, but a Dane of the old school. 
He and his Government utterly rejected the German request 
King Haakon that they should place themselves under the 

protection of Germany. On April 11 they issued 
a proclamation calling upon the Norwegians to resist and 
telling them to fight for their liberty. In flight from the 
capital, which is in enemy hands, sheltering first here and then 
there, without rest, unable even to undress, the King and 
his Ministers never contemplated giving in. It was for the 
whole British people that King George spoke when he sent 
the following message to King Haakon on April 13 :— 

“ In this critical hour, when Germany has, by ruthless 
and premeditated act, carried the war into your country, 
I desire to express to your Majesty my profound ad- 
miration, and that of the whole British Commonwealth, 
for the dignity, courage and tenacity shown by your 
Majesty and your people. 

“ Deeply sympathizing with Norway in her hour of 
trial, I assure your Majesty that my Government, in 
full co-operation with the French Government, are 
bringing all help in their power to Norway, so that 
Allied forces, fighting side by side with Norwegian, 
may prove this latest outrage by Germany to have been 
as rash as it was wicked.—_(Signed) Grorce R.I.” 

The next day the B.B.C. let us know that British military 
help was on the way to Norway, and on April 15, a week after 
the first German landing, British troops arrived at several 
Norwegian ports. 


Cuaos and ancient night descended on Norway when the 
invasion occurred. Not for some days did we know what 

had happened. On April 16 the Norwegian 
Government issued a White Paper showing 

how the Germans had invaded their country. 
There was no ultimatum, Germany simply took Norway by 
surprise, relying on her agents and traitors. The White 
Paper tells us of the demand made to Professor Koht, the 
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Norwegian Foreign Minister, at 5 a.m. on April 9. But 
before that hour the Germans had actually attacked different 
centres : 


“At midnight on April 8,” says the White Paper, 
“it was learned that German warships had passed 
Faerdar, in Oslofjord, and three-quarters of an hour 
later a report was received that an exchange of fire 
took place between these warships and the Norwegian 
ports at Bolaerne and Raner. About 2 a.m. German 
warships had passed the Agdenes and Trondhjem 
Fjords. . . . Fighting was thus in full swing when the 
German Minister gave his demands to Professor Koht.” 
These demands were simply for the surrender of the country. 
They were twelve in number. Norway was to order her 
troops to enter into friendly relations with the Germans. ll 
communications were to be under German control. Nor- 
wegian pilots were to be supplied to the German Navy, 
Norwegian merchant ships were to be controlled by Germany. 
At the same time as he made these demands the German 
Minister handed a memorandum to Professor Koht stating 
that Germany had forestalled England and France by her 
seizure of Norway. Germany expected the Norwegian 
Government and people to accept this view. If they did not, 
‘ Every resistance would be crushed by the German troops. 
If there was no resistance the German troops would not assail 
the integrity and political independence of the Kingdom of 
Norway.” 


Havine deposited this document, Herr Brauer, the German 
Minister, retired. The answer was not long coming. On 

receipt of the stunning document, mobilization 
— was ordered and Professor Koht and _ his 

colleagues, with the authority of King Haakon, 
telephoned to the German Minister refusing his demands. 
Herr Brauer was all ready with another Government, one of 
traitors and cowards. King Haakon refused to recognise 
them and told the Germans that Norway would resist “ as 
long as possible.” At the time of writing he is being hunted 
round his kingdom by German aeroplanes, which seem to 
have remarkably good information through their agents. A 
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very interesting account of the capture of Oslo was given in the 
Daily Telegraph of April 17 by their Special Correspondent in 
Stockholm. He said :— 


“ The Nazi régime conquered Oslo by ruse and treason, 
but fewer than 3,000 German troops held Norway’s 
capital for the first 48 hours by a gigantic bluff. They 
kept more than 250,000 Osloans who remained in the 
capital mesmerised by music, discreetly intermixed with 
cocky parade marches, in different sections of the city 
by 20, 50 or perhaps 100 soldiers at a time. But music 
and song were the chief weapons used to lull the public 
into the illusion that all was normal. Thus we witnessed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a nation’s capital being 
held securely by impromptu soldiers’ choruses, by one 
12-piece military band, and by two accordions. 

“The Germans—at least, the Nazi leaders—have 
learned a lot more about psychology than they are given 
credit for. This is why the tiny German force was able 
to dominate Oslo, from the moment it set foot on land 
last Tuesday, simply through bluff and rollicking tunes. 

‘“The Nazi band began its concerts in the park 
alongside Carl Johan Boulevard in the centre of the city 
on the morning after the occupation. Soon several 
hundred Norwegians had clustered round, listening to a 
jovial rendition of ‘ Roll Out the Barrel.’ They kept 
arriving, pausing for 10 minutes or more in groups. 
Nobody seemed to think of rolling out the Germans.” 


THIs went on for two days. The skeleton German troops 

who held strategic points were all instructed to sing. They 
sang and rollicked to order : 

“Roll Out 


the Barrel” “ , . the cleverest bit of musical mass 

psychology was staged on Thursday after- 

noon, just after the first 20,000 German troops had 

disembarked at Oslo harbour, thereby assuring the Nazi 
grip on the capital... . 

‘Half an hour later the harbour’s semi-circle of 
quays presented a curious sight. 

‘“*T heard what sounded like a students’ chorus at a 
football match. . . . Lounging on the embankment were 
perhaps three platoons of German infantry. Their kits, 
blankets, rifles and bayonets were piled in neat rows on 
the pavement below them. 
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“* The soldiers, sitting with arms locked, were swingi 
from side to side, shouting out the words of a German 
song, ‘Going to town,’ in splendid harmony. Before 
them stood a hardy Teuton getting the maximum 
syncopation out of his accordion. 

“All the singers acted like a group of carefree young 
men whose only desire in life was to have fun and 
serenade the people. Behind their booming choruses it 
was implied that there was nothing serious about these 
thousands of iron-muscled troops who were marching 
down the gangways at the edge of the quays.” 

In the park the people of Oslo heard the German band playing 
American jazz and Viennese waltzes. The music ended only 
at nightfall, by which time another 5,000 troops had been 
landed. Next morning, Friday, April 12, there was no 
further need for bluff, the bands, the choruses stopped, the 
bemused and leaderless people of Oslo woke up. 


On the previous day the Daily Telegraph’s Special Corre- 
spondent had given an account of how the Germans had 
prepared their ground before taking action. 
Between midnight and noon on April 9 all 
Norway’s principal seaports and important coastal defences 
fell into German hands. They were not captured by force 
but by successful conspiracy, by bribery and by treason. 
Narvik was betrayed by its commanding officer. How 
Bergen was taken is not known. In the case of Oslo this is 
the Daily Telegraph story. A forged message was sent to 
Horten, the naval base, at 1.30 a.m., ordering Norwegian 
ships not to fight the German warships which were about to 
come up the fjord. The Norwegian commander was told to 
put his men ashore unarmed. Only one vessel, the minelayer 
Olav Tryggvason, failed to get the message: 

“Meanwhile, an even greater coup had been scored 
by the plotters. The Narrows of Oslo Fjord were mined 
and controlled from Drobak. About 1.30 on the morning 
of April 9 these mines were all rendered harmless by 
being electrically disconnected from the Drobak control. 
The mystery of who ordered this to be done remained 
unsolved when I left Oslo, but this move enabled a Ger- 
man cruiser to penetrate the Narrows before dawn. 


By Treachery 
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*¢ At 4.30, still half an hour before the German Minister 
handed the Nazi ultimatum to Dr. Koht, a German 
cruiser, believed to have been the Emden, accompanied 
by two submarines, reached Horten. The three Nor- 
wegian war vessels there were completely helpless, but 
the little minelayer Olav Tryggvason blocked the entrance 
to the Narrows. She immediately discharged torpedoes 
and sank the cruiser and one submarine.” 


The disarmed Norwegian sailors on shore could do nothing. 
The Germans did what they liked. Oslo was defenceless. 
The Government had ordered mobilization, and as the young 
men presented themselves they were seized by the German 


troops. 


On Tuesday, April 12, the Admiralty announced that mines 
had been laid from Memel, far up the Baltic, to Norway’s 
ee: western seaboard, only leaving Sweden’s terri- 
og torial waters unmined, and a twenty-mile 
passage through for neutral shipping. We 

have not been told how this feat was carried out. Seeing 
that Germany controls all the three narrow passages into the 
Baltic, the Great Belt, the Little Belt and the Sound, it is 
difficult to see how minelayers could get past her defences. 
However, it was done. Germany has lost something like half 
of the Navy she started the war with, and it is not likely that 
she has replaced to anything like this extent. All the same 
her failure to police the very narrow channels that separate 
the Jutland Peninsula from Sweden is curious. We do not 
know how much this minelaying impeded German landings 
at Oslo, but what we do know is that our naval action has 
made the Huns rather less boastful on the radio. We are 
in the dark as to their reaction to the Norway affair; we 
should like to know a good many things about it. For 
instance, why did the German air force not interfere seriously 
with our landing troops at Narvik? ‘True, they came over 
Scotland in rather bigger groups during this very eventful 
week, so that we were able to shoot down six or seven, but 
why, when we bombed Stavanger, which we have done many 
times, did they let us doit ? Our Air Force were at Stavanger 
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and Hafsfjord over and over again during the fateful week 
of April 8 to 15, and the German Air Force then made no 
adequate answer. There is a reason for this, no doubt, and 
not a reason indicating unpreparedness or cowardice, 9 
what? It is a great step forward that our own Air Force 
should be bombing, if not Germany, anyhow Germans in 
Norway, and we hope that in future enough will be found 
for them to do to obviate the necessity for those ridiculous 
and utterly wasteful confetti-dropping excursions of which 
there have been far too many. The very timid old gentlemen 
who have prevented our Air Force from doing its work are 
the same as those who have weakened our blockade in many 
ways. It is time they retired to the shelves which are 
waiting for them. 


THE first reaction of every Englishman to the new phase 
of the war was that now we had something that we really 

could manage. The tortoise had at last put 
aie gg his head out. He was vulnerable where we 

could strike him. No time was lost. After 
April 9, when the Naval patrol was taken at some disad- 
vantage, and we lost the destroyer Gurkha, the Navy came into 
its own. On Wednesday, April 10, five British destroyers 
went up the sixty mile long Narvik Fjord and attacked six 
German destroyers of the latest and largest type, Narvik 
being in German hands. These were supported by shore 
batteries and other guns newly landed and mounted. The 
Hunter was sunk. The Hardy was disabled and her Captain 
—the gallant Warburton-Lee—was mortally wounded. He 
gave orders to leave the doomed vessel and “ swim for it.” 


But the only valid gun, No. 4, still had ammunition, and its © 


crew stayed to fire this off before abandoning ship. The 
destroyer Hotspur also received some damage, but the German 
naval losses were infinitely greater. A 1,600 ton German 
destroyer was torpedoed and believed sunk, three were 
severely damaged and were left on fire, six German merchant 
ships carrying stores were sunk and our sailors succeeded in 
blowing up the enemy ship Rawenfels carrying the reserve 
ammunition of the landed German troops. On Saturday, 
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April 13, another Naval attack was directed on Narvik. 
The Admiralty communiqué stated that about— 


«,..noon H.M.S. Warspite, accompanied by a strong 
force of destroyers, using mine-sweeping and other 
appliances, advanced up the fjord to attack the German 
destroyers, some of them already injured, who were 
sheltering in the harbour, and also to engage any shore 
batteries which might have been erected. According 
to reports which have been received from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Whitworth, hoisting his 
flag in the Warspite, commanded the attack, which was 
extremely successful. The enemy opposition was not 
found to be remarkably severe. A field howitzer, which 
had been mounted ashore, was put out of action by the 
fire of H.M.S. Cossack.” 


The Germans lost four destroyers in Narvik Bay. Three others 
which retreated into Rombaks Fjord, a narrow inlet nine 
miles long behind Narvik town, were pursued and destroyed. 
The survivors of the Hardy returned to England on April 19 
when they had a tremendous reception. 


TE Norwegian field of battle was referred to by Mr. Churchill 
as Germany’s “ peninsular war.” Well, perhaps it may 
. become that if Mr. Churchill and his colleagues 

tr eeasaeal do their duty. There are some geographical 
resemblances between Norway and Spain, but 

Norway, although nearer to us than “ the Peninsular,” does 
not present us with the same military aspect. There is no 
Portugal to act as a base and, though there are harbours, 
there are few towns to supply our wants; the climate is 
inclement, and Sweden is one vast uncertainty, while Finland 
cannot now defend herself against Russia. It is true that the 
extension of the war suits the Allies. The British 
in particular feel that we are now challenged in our 
own element, that Germany may have made a_ huge 
blunder. If we play our game properly she has certainly 
blundered, but this depends on us and how good we can 
make our Government. Plans do not make themselves, 
orders do not give themselves, and hesitation as to plans and 
orders are fatal in war. We can see that some things are 
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being done. The Navy is as good as ever, and this in spite 
of the prodigious strain placed on officers and men by thei 
being too few in number for their duties. Do the Membex 
of Parliament who cheer Mr. Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain 
when they describe the valiant actions of our sailors, and 
indicate that this action will be intensified, remember that 
they cheered Mr. Alexander, the Socialist First Lord, in 
1930 when he announced that he had cut the Naval Estimates 
by £4,000,000 and stopped all building of war vessels ? Some 
of the men who cheered this statement are still in the House 
of Commons. The ships of 1930 and after are those we are 
missing now, missing terribly. The overwork in the Navy is 
terrific. Some of our ships are at sea for nine days out of 
ten, some are at sea for weeks on end. Will Members of the 
House of Commons take note of this when they get into their 
comfortable beds and eat their comfortable meals, and sit by 
their comfortable fires? Will they recall that they could 


have given these grand men better conditions and that they 
failed to do so? 


WE have been told very little about the numbers and com- 
position of our Norwegian Expeditionary Force, but we know 
ef. that Canadians and Frenchmen are alongside 
denn: ad on OUrown men. And another thing we know, 
without being told, is the brilliant quality of 

the staff work required for such a performance. Men had 
to be assembled in ports, ships had to be collected, equipment 
for the Arctic Circle had to be provided. Here we con- 
jecture that the abortive Finnish Force may have come in 
useful, at any rate in providing the fur caps and skis necessary 
for Northern Norway. Snow is falling even in Southern 
Norway, and is said to be hampering the Germans in their 
further attacks on Norwegian territory. Anchored to Oslo 
the Germans are pushing outwards, as the able Military 
Correspondent of The Times said on April 16, “like the 
spokes of a wheel of which Oslo forms the hub.” They do 
not appear to have quite conquered the resistance near the 
Norwegian capital, though they drove a certain number of 
Norwegians over the Swedish border, where they were no 
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doubt disarmed and interned. When the curtain lifts we 
shall see the stage and the players. At present we can only 
conjecture, and in conjecturing make ourselves as impervious 
as we can to German propaganda, which is around us even 
in this country. We can see the outline of the enemy’s 
plans, but we do not know where the Germans mean to 
throw their weight, or at what moment, and under what 
degree of pressure Hitler will change his direction. He is 
quite capable of sacrificing the whole of his Norwegian 
Expeditionary Force as he has sacrificed so large a part of 
his Navy, of leaving them to their fate and turning elsewhere. 
We have to remember that honour means nothing to Germany 
and that glory only means loot. 


Tue revelation of German preparations inside Norway has 
caused considerable anxiety in this country. We have a 
4 tremendous number of Germans and Austrians 

pe Shen here—some 54,000 of them are said to be 
enjoying unrestricted freedom in England and 

Scotland. No doubt many of them are refugees from the 
Hitler regime, but most of them are Germans, and none of 
them want to see their country beaten in war, therefore 
even the best of them are not very comfortable company for 
the British in this most testing time, while many of them 
are secret and active agents of their Fatherland. We have 
allowed them much too much freedom in the past, just as 
we have been far too lax in regard to Dublin, that depdét for 
German espionage, and have tolerated the disintegrating 
propaganda of the Russian Embassy. All this must stop. 
We have not the necessary margin for such extravagances in 
war-time, and we cannot afford to nourish enemy agents and 
their tools, however highly placed the latter may be. The 
clean sweep of German suspects, which is being made in 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and Roumania, gives some 
idea of the general sense of indignation felt by neutral countries 
at German infiltration into their affairs. If the neutral 
countries who are at peace cannot allow Germany to intrigue 
in their midst, neither can we who are at war. We should 
take a leaf out of the French book and tighten our hold upon 
all subversive elements for the duration of the war. Lately 
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we have had an object lesson in Norway which should not 
be wasted on us. 


THE very interesting despatches printed in the Daily Telegraph 
on April 16 and 17 told us very fully how the Germans entered 
Norway, and they also told us something about 

: the careful German preparation of all kinds, 
— For instance, on April 5, while the German 
fleet and transports were preparing to sail, the German 
Legation gave a party to the “elite” of Norway, or at any 
rate to the official classes. They were shown the film “ Baptism 
by Fire,” which pictures the horrors of the Polish war. “ For 
over an hour the distinguished Norwegian audience sat in icy 
silence. . . . The German Minister explained that the film 
was not a war but a peace film, since it showed what nations 
who chose peace would save their people from suffering.” 
This scene might have occurred in London, where for years 
the German Embassy was far too powerful. The film in 
question—it is horrible—was largely made in studios before 
the attack on Poland had begun, with a view to being shown 
in neutral countries. We were able to tell our readers of 
the making of this film and the intention to show it in 
neutral countries. We can imagine what the effect would 
have been on our own Quislings (such was the name of one 
of the Norwegians who played the German game), for we 
have them here too—men who from sheer cowardice would 
sacrifice anything—and we can visualise the Norwegian 
scene, placing it in London and peopling the great rooms of the 
German Embassy with Lord and Lady Quisling, Sir ****** 
Quisling, Professor Quisling, Mr. Tadpole Quisling and Mr. 
Taper Quisling, all ready to run after the German Ambassador, 
and away from any danger he might threaten them with. 
The original Norwegian Quisling did not last long. He fled 
to Sweden, and his role of Minister was said to have been 
passed toa bishop. Are we sure there is no Bishop Quisling 
in our episcopate? The people who attached themselves 
to the sinister Ribbentrop during his mission here greatly 
misled him, for they were—as perhaps were the Norwegians 
present at the party on April 5—very unrepresentative of 
their country and very ignorant of Germany. 
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TuE small and diminishing band of friends of the enemy 
in this country are always active, and it would be a mistake 
to forget them, entrenched as they are in 
the Universities and Civil Services, to say 
nothing of the City of London. Therefore, 
we have always to be on our guard against those who offer 
us all sorts of specimen international plans and who are always 
ready to negotiate a “‘ Peace without Victory,” which would, 
in fact, be a German victory tout court. The recent change 
of Government in France was due to the uneasy feeling 
in that country that there were too many such people in 
contact with their Government. The weakness of democracy 
is that men in responsible positions can ride off on various 
confused issues, relying upon public ignorance of public 
affairs. It is therefore as well to remind ourselves that in 
France, as in England, policy is the responsibility of Ministers 
and of Parliament. They cannot be allowed to “pass the 
baby’ on to others. It is never politic or desirable to 
criticize an allied government in war, but there can be no 
objection to pointing out where power lies in France, as in the 
British Empire, and who, under our different systems, is 
responsible for the conduct of the war or terms of the peace. 
Obviously this power does not lie with the Heads of States, 
who have strictly limited functions, nor with the Civil Ser- 
vants, nor with the “ best minds” of the country. Real 
power lies elsewhere, with the Ministers, and with power 
necessarily resides responsibility. The British are responsible 
for their own policy, at any rate in theory, because our 
Government is amenable to public opinion, and, provided the 
people know what is going on, they should be able to bring 
Ministers to book, or compel them to walk in the right way, 
though it is not always easy for “the country” to assert 
itself in the face of a Parliamentary Rump, which, while 
representing nothing but itself, is able to prolong its own 
existence by the vote of Members, who regard a general 
election as political suicide. 


The... 
Responsibility 


WE may be quite sure that Hitler will not strike in the places 
about which his propaganda is active. The Germans were 
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deadly secret about Denmark and Norway, 
ee Italy = We do not know that this stealthiness ig 80 

developed in Signor Mussolini; if it were, the 
advertised Italian fleet manoeuvres, the coming and goi 
in the Balkans and the fanfaronades in the Italian press 
could be disregarded save as an indication of an ill-breeding, 
which we do not expect from a Latin people. It is always a 
question of how long we ought to allow people to go on being 
rude to us. This time we have rather overdone our non. 
chalance, for the tone of the Italian press has become ex. 
ceedingly offensive during the last few weeks, and as the 
press is strictly controlled we know that it is rude by order. 
It is known that Signor Mussolini gave serious pledges to 
Hitler at their meeting at Brennaro, and that in that interview 
the German dominated the Italian. At exactly what stage 
of the war the latter agreed to come in on the German side is 
not known, but the Italian press has been turned on to make 
us think that the move is imminent. We do not know what 
our Ambassador is allowed to say to Count Ciano, but it is 
as well that Mr. Churchill should say, as he did, that the 
British Navy is equal to its tasks in the Mediterranean, as 
well as in the North Sea. One Minister spoke for England on 
April 17. This was Mr. Ronald Cross, Minister of Economic 
Warfare, who asked Italy to behave as a neutral if she wants 
to be treated as a neutral. He added :— 

“In recent times the press of Italy has adopted a 
tone to this country which can only fairly be described 
as hostile. That makes us reflect upon the attitude of 
Italy towards us. We have no quarrel with Italy. 
We have every wish to be friends, but we are plain- 
dealing and plain-speaking people, and we should like 
to know where we stand with Italy.”’ [Times Report] 

We call the attention of our Italian readers to this ministerial 
utterance, which expresses the feelings of all Italy’s friends in 
England. The only people here who rejoice in her present 


attitude are those who led the hunt against her over 
Abyssinia. 


At the end of March French dissatisfaction at the failure to 
rescue Finland and at the lack of progress made in British re- 
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armament was so great that, after two very 
stormy secret sessions, the French deputies, 
not being able to upset our Government, 
overturned their own. This was remodelled with M. Reynaud 
at the head, and without M. Bonnet. Monsieur Daladier 
remained at the War Office, Monsieur Mandel at the Colonies, 
and the indispensable Monsieur Dautry at Munitions. The 
new Ministry tried to create confidence in itself by pointing 
out certain resemblances with the Clemenceau Government 
of 1917; however, matters remained pretty rocky and it 
was not at all certain that Monsieur Reynaud’s Government 
would last more than a few days. But then Herr Hitler 
came to the rescue; he seized Denmark, invaded Norway, 
and everything in the French scene was changed. In the 
twinkling of an eye the dissentients vanished. The intriguers 
who think—as some of our own faint-hearts think—that 
perhaps we could “ make an arrangement with Germany ” 
disappeared. France presented a solid front to the enemy, 
and Herr Hitler’s agents, conscious and unconscious, vanished 
from sight. There is no more critical people than the French, 
none who suffer fools less gladly, but there is also no people 
with a better sense of values. They criticise their rulers, 
they ask for changes when incompetence is too obvious, but 
they are not likely to play Hitler’s game for him. It has 
taken the French public seven months to understand the 
meaning of this war, which is, as the Journal des Débats 
said on April 11, simply “ to be or not to be,” and the writer 
added, ‘‘ We want a real War Government.” All the same, 
the Senate and Chamber decided not to press their Ministers 
too much. The secret sessions were friendly and the eyes 
of France were turned to our Navy and to Norway. The 
rejoicing over the British naval successes is as great in France 
as in England. M. Reynaud voiced this in Parliament when 
he said that our Norwegian naval successes had “‘ conferred a 
permanent benefit on the Allies.” 


Government 
in France 


A GENERAL Election was fought in Canada on March 26, 
when Mr. Mackenzie King’s Liberal Government was returned 
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; with an overwhelming majority. The dig. 
an Stee solution came as a surprise; the Liberals 
were better led and better equipped than their 
rivals, and the campaign itself was described as a dull one, 
although the result caused almost universal surprise, the 
Liberals having some 120 members, while the Conservatives 
only succeeded in returning 38, one short of their previous 
number. The Socialists are eight, one more than before the 
election, but the Social Credit cranks dropped more than 
half their number; they were 17 and are now eight. Mr. 
Mackenzie King swept Quebec, capturing three Conservative 
seats, while the Liberal vote increased in Montreal, and even 
in Ontario made some gains. Much the same story comes 
from Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and Nova Scotia. 
The Conservatives gained four seats in New Brunswick, and 
the Socialists gained votes in Saskatchewan, but the tale of 
Liberal victories continued in Alberta, where the Social 
Credit party lost ground. All the Cabinet Ministers were 
returned with good majorities, although Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
own majority was reduced. Dr. Manion, the Conservative 
leader, lost his seat, and three former Conservative Ministers 
were defeated. It is now clear to Canadian Conservatives 
that choosing an Irish Roman Catholic as their leader was a 
grave error. They are predominantly Protestant, and there 
was no hope of attracting the French Catholic vote to any 
Irishman. Hundreds of Conservative Protestants are believed 
to have abstained from voting. A further error was com- 
mitted by Conservatives in Canada—they temporarily dropped 
their historic name for that of “‘ National.”” That was fatal 
to their chance of success. These grave political blunders 
accounted for Mr. Mackenzie King’s overwhelming success. 
There was no one else to vote for. 


THE victory of the Government was so complete that even 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s supporters regret the weakness of the 
Opposition. In England politics have never 
recovered from the excursion into Coalition 
Government, and the vast majorities which 
this gave Mr. Baldwin and his Liberal and Socialist colleagues. 


Governments 
and Oppositions 
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In Canada the “ National” adventure failed, but the over- 
whelming majority is there all the same. According to the 
Ottawa Correspondent of The Times the last House of Com- 
mons was described as “‘ the most unsatisfactory and the most 
subservient within memory.” That is something like what is 
said of our own present House of Commons, to which the 
ugly word “ subservient ” is often applied. Now that we are 
involved in a huge conflict to save democracy it is more than 
ever important that democracy should be worth saving. 
For that the Opposition needs strengthening here, as well as 
inCanada. It is a journalistic commonplace, we read it every 
day, that the Government needs all the best brains, and that 
it should include everyone, etc. We do not agree. We think 
the Opposition should have brains and strength of character. 
We thought—and still think—Mr. Churchill was more 
valuable as a critic in the House of Commons than he could 
be anywhere else. We should be very sorry to see Sir 
Archibald Sinclair and Mr. Herbert Morrison or Mr. Harold 
Macmillan included in the Chamberlain-Wilson-Simon group. 
We believe they are of infinitely more value outside. Of 
course, if Mr. Chamberlain formed a small homogeneous War 
Cabinet of men who all mean to win the war, and are divorced 
from wrong advisers, that would be different. As itis... ? 


WueEN the Empire scheme for training airmen in Canada was 
made, there was a universal feeling of regret at South Africa’s 
7 refusal to join. It seemed to be part of her 

and the Air. general system for isolating herself from the 
Empire war effort, and it is therefore with 

great satisfaction that we record the Air Ministry’s announce- 
ment of April 17, in which it is stated that an offer has been 
made by the Union Government to give facilities in South 
Africa for the flying training of Royal Air Force personnel 
from Britain. The offer extends to British subjects from other 
parts of Africa. The importance of this move cannot be 
overrated. South Africa is not only at the centre of the 
British Empire, it is also an ideal country for flying. A 
mission has gone to Southern Rhodesia and the Union 
of South Africa, headed by Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert 
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Brooke-Popham, who has taken the necessary technical staf 
with him ; and the training will begin as soon as possible, 
The advantages of South Africa for this purpose are obvious, 
The arrival of the trainees will be a heartening sight for 
South African Britons, who are longing to contribute more 
than they are at present able to do to the common effort, 
All South Africans, Boer and British, are nervous on one 
point: Italy. That country’s Abyssinian campaign showed 
them what could happen, and what would happen if they 
themselves were undefended. 


THERE is an old-fashioned game called ‘‘ Puss in the Corner” 
which consists of placing all the players, save one, round the 
. room, and of their changing places with each 
ee “ other without being caught by the player who 
stands in the centre, and who is blindfolded. 

Mr. Chamberlain has recently been indulging his colleagues 
in this entertaining romp. Only one was caught and is 
therefore “ out,” Lord Chatfield. By a curious accident he 
was the only member of the Government with experience of 
command in war and knowledge of naval strategy. It is 
disquieting to think that he felt unable to remain in the 
Government, for that appears to be the meaning of a rather 
chilly correspondence between him and the Prime Minister 
which was published. Lord Chatfield is “ out” but Lord 
Woolton is “in.” He is unknown to the public. However, 
the Press welcomed his appointment, his business being 
connected with certain powerful stores in the north of 
England, where they are lavish advertisers. Lord Woolton 
is our new Food Minister. He is said to be a man of ability 
and one with knowledge of retail trade. Let us hope he will 
de-Socialise us a little. One change was notable. Sir 
Kingsley Wood, whose failure to get our aircraft produced 
had caused great dissatisfaction, was replaced by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who had had the previous experience of reducing the 
Air Force to a shadow, for he had presided at its destruction 
from 1922 to 1924, and again from November 1924 to 1929. 
Besides this, his principal claim to fame is as one of the 
disintegrators of our Indian Empire. It is only fair to say 
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that he was once right, and that was over Mussolini’s 
Abyssinian offer and that he resigned on that question. But 
he is not the man to introduce the necessary energy into 
aircraft production. Other changes are insignificant. A wag 
on the staff of The Times, quoted by Mr. Harold Nicholson, 
in the Spectator, said: ‘‘ Why trouble to change places— 
why not just change names?” Why, indeed ! 


ReaDERS of The National Review will not have been surprised 
to learn that the totally fantastic plan of giving Home Rule 

to India has broken down, and that the 
.  i_cca Governors of seven of the eleven provinces of 

British India have had to take over their 
administration. This has occurred in Madras, Bombay, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, Orissa 
and the North-West Province, where the Ministries, mere 
puppets of the revolutionary Indian Congress, have resigned. 
This deadlock has occurred in spite of the most humiliating 
appeals to the revolutionaries by the Viceroy and the Home 
Government. The latter even delegated Sir Stafford Cripps 
to represent them in talks with Gandhi & Co. All these 
efforts to placate the implacable were in vain. The India 
Act has put Congress in the saddle, and they mean to use 
their power for destruction. On April 18 the Government 
came piteously to the House of Commons to ask for power 
to deal with the situation so wantonly created by the folly 
of British political leaders and their subservient followers. 
This time there was no full-dress debate with Cabinet Ministers 
thumping the box, there was no Sir Samuel Hoare, no Sir 
John Simon to frown at any Member who might have mis- 
givings. This time an Under-Secretary spoke for the Govern- 
ment. No one said anything of interest during the debate, 
which showed the House of Commons at its nadir, one Member 
even being reduced to quoting General Hertzog as an authority 
on Imperial relations. The occasion would have been grimly 
humorous had it not been of so tragic an importance to 
hundreds of millions of our fellow subjects. 


THE world is getting poorer. That must be the first thought 
of all who knew the Warden of New College, and heard of 
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H. A. L. Fisher his death on April 18. He had been knocked 

down and severely injured a few days earlier 
on his way to preside at a Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal, 
This work was distasteful to him. “If you could see these 
people,” he said to a friend, “‘ none of them fit for service, 
The only thing to do is to find excuses for them to keep out 
of it.” So, in a stupid accident, on his way to work quite 
unconnected with his interests, H. A. L. Fisher, classical 
scholar, historian and critic, the finest flower of Oxford, was 
swept out of a world which will be all the duller without him. 
Herbert Fisher came of a family which gave its sons to public 
service. One of several brothers—one was a distinguished 
sailor—he devoted himself to letters and teaching. But not 
entirely, for he served before the last war on an Indian 
Commission, and for some years he was in Parliament and 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet. This he very much enjoyed, 
and his political work broke the sameness of academic 
routine. In 1925, however, he settled back into Oxford, 
becoming the Warden of New College, where he had. already 
worked for twenty-five years. There his ever fresh and 
responsive mind took hold with eager interest of all the 
problems connected with the administration of his College, 
many of them to do with the land. New College is still 
largely supported by the farms settled on it by William of 
Wykeham, its founder. The Warden of New College has, 
therefore, to look after great estates. Mr. Fisher did this 
with gusto. What struck people most about him was his 
extraordinary interest in everything, and the freshness of his 
critical mind. There was no more enchanting companion, 
no one more stimulating, more knowledgeable, and those of 
us who knew him are for ever privileged. We shall miss him 
for the rest of our lives. 


THE rape of Denmark and the invasion of Norway immediately 
put a terrific strain on our propaganda. The B.B.C. was at 
; once forced: to increase its artillery and extend 
err th its broadcasts in languages—Danish and 
Norwegian—which should have received atten- 

tion long ago. Into the breach stepped a Norwegian journalist, 
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Bjarne Braatoy. He gave from London a broadcast in 
German with a pronounced Norwegian accent which was one 
of the most moving orations that has ever been transmitted. 
It was patriotic, humane and wholly non-political. The 
B.B.C. had less luck with its own speakers. We had to call 
attention to Professor Lindley Fraser last month for giving 
Germany some erroneous ideas about the British Empire. 
There is another regular speaker in the B.B.C. German 
broadcasts, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, the well-known Socialist. 
Speaking of the great and tragic spectacle of the in- 
vasion of two peaceful kingdoms, Mr. Crossman could 
not resist taking up a purely party attitude. He told 
the Danes (in a talk in German) that the international 
Labour movement was thinking of them in their sufferings 
and spoke of “‘ the birth of a new Internationale ”’ of oppressed 
peoples and “a new solidarity’ produced by the Nazi 
invasion. He incited the Danish workers “to maintain 
touch with their German comrades.” What could the Danes 
have thought of us ? 


Ir is a pity that both our regular “ personalities’ broad- 
casting to Germany should lard their talks with their Party 

catchwords. Professor Fraser continues also 
ree Seeahees give the wrong side of the picture about 
India. He recently quoted a string of Congress papers to his 
German listeners, to show that ‘‘ India’ did not need the 
help of the Nazis “in her struggle for freedom ” (Fretheits- 
kampf). Would it not be better to speak of the loyalty of 
the numerous races and castes in India to the King-Emperor ? 
There is a simple German word for it which Germans under- 
stand, “‘ Treue.”’ Furthermore, is it not sad that in these 
desperate moments of crisis, lecturers should come forward 
with only Party nostrums in their mouths? We still miss 
the voice of a:soldierly personality in the B.B.C. broadcasts 
to Germany and a regular non-political military survey of 
the development of war spoken by some man of authority. 
There are many Conservative members of Parliament 
a well as Socialists who speak good German. But the 
essential is that whatever speakers the B.B.C. choose for 
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these duties, they should sink their petty political make-up i 


for a while and take an example from Bjarne Braatoy. The 
Danes and Norwegians are thinking of their kings, their soi] 
and their homes, and in their primitive dilemma there is no 
room in their minds for ‘“‘ advanced political thinking.” Mr, 
Bjarne Braatoy, in the most moving moment of his life, 
found a language transcending all party thought, which 
must have put his German listeners to shame, for it was the 
simple language of humanity. 


Mr. SomerseT Mavueuam has written a little book which 
everyone should read. It is called France at War, and isa 

delightfully expressed story of his recent visits 
wa taik-1980 to France to see French men and women 

now they are engaged in the grim business of 
war. He tells us about the people of the country and of 
the towns, he takes us to sea on a French destroyer, and he 
describes our Allies’ navy from within. In this book—it is 
hardly bigger than a pamphlet—is an admirable sketch of 
the French “in war time.” We wish he had given it this 
title, because in 1915 Rudyard Kipling wrote a book called 
France at War, which was about war and had the reek of 
battle in it, and the smell of the explosives and gas: in this 
earlier work the pictures of ruined buildings are as real 
as were the originals : 

““ The eye wearies of the repeated patterns that burst 
shells make on stone walls, as the mouth sickens of the 
taste of mortar and charred wood . . . the facades of 
the houses stood doorless, roofless and windowless like 
stage scenery. . . . They had gnashed and ripped the 
sides of the cathedral itself, so that the birds flew in 
and out at will... .” 

Mr. Maugham had no such scenes to describe as this. France 
has not yet been struck and wounded as she was in the last 
war, but Mr. Maugham saw, as Kipling did, the people in 
the rear. ‘‘ People’s eyes,” said the poet, “‘ seemed to be 
set to a longer range, a more comprehensive gaze. One 
would have said they came from the sea or the mountains, 
where things are few and simple. . . .” Mr. Maugham tells 
the story of just these same people at the rear. What 
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impressed him most was “ the immense, the splendid serious- 
ness With which the French are confronting their ordeal.” 
Rudyard Kipling would have agreed with that. 

These two books are so entirely complementary to each 
other that they should be read together. The titles are the 
same, the tale they tell is of the same people. But the work 
is so different that both gain by being read together. 


0x March 24 Professor Branly, one of the glories of French 
science, died at the age of 96. He was given a state funeral 


Wired on an imposing scale. Edouard Branley came 
sn of the class which is one of the main supports 
of France. The son of a professor of literature, he early 


devoted himself to physics, and worked, from the day when 
he got his degree in 1873, at the science of electrostatics. In 
1888 he discovered the effect of the distant action of electrical 
activity, and he was thus the first inventor of wireless. In 
1890 he presented the result of his discoveries to the Academy 
of Science in Paris, and in 1891 he reproduced his experiment 
for the benefit of the International Society of Electricians. 
From this period Professor Branly used wireless for com- 
munication between the two buildings of the Catholic Insti- 
tute in the rue Vaugirard ; the current had to pass through 
walls and over some 20 metres of distance. In this same 
year he also discovered the effect of aerials. His discoveries 
attracted much attention both in England and Italy, and 
from Italy there came a young Italian called Marconi, who 
studied Professor Branly’s ideas and developed them, as we 
know. What is less known is the telegram which Marconi 
sent across the Channel in 1898, the first time a wireless 
message was sent over the sea. According to the Journal des 
Débats, this ran as follows: ‘“‘ Marconi sends his respectful 
compliments to Professor Branly by wireless telegraph across 
the Channel, this great achievement being largely due to 
M. Branly’s remarkable work.” 

The modesty of this great scientist was as remarkable as 
his complete disinterestedness. He felt that what he dis- 
covered belonged to humanity. Others made vast fortunes 
out of wireless. He made not a penny, content with the 
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honour of having done the work ; satisfied because he had 
been able to give this great gift to mankind. 


A NOBLE French prelate died on April 9, after an operation 
which appeared at first to have been successful. The French 
? Church is in mourning for the passing of this 
Cantina great patriot, whose every word spoke of the 
intensity of his love for his native land, 
Cardinal Verdier, the Archbishop of Paris, was a man of 
simple life and keen intelligence. Of peasant origin, he kept 
the slight accent of his province to the end of his life. A 
great administrator and a builder of churches, a lover of 
church bells and all that they imply, he led the recent religious 
revival in France, where his piety, his goodness and his great 
ability drew many to the Church. He was not a political 
priest, but he profoundly condemned the modern political 
tendencies which at present threaten European civilization. 
From the very first moment of the revival of German bar. 
barity he condemned the savagery of the Nazi creed with all 
the force of his nature. When he spoke of such things his 
weighty words echoed far beyond the bounds of his own 
diocese, and even of his country. After his death a prayer 
was found among his papers. In it he asked for strength to 
be a faithful and devoted son of the Church and of France. 
Those were his words. It is strange to reflect that the 
priests of France, for all their allegiance to a foreign potentate 
in Rome, are often far more loyal sons of their country 
than are the clergy of the Church of England, which isa 
national church. M. Clemenceau told the writer that during 
the last war Mr. Lloyd George once said to him, “ Your 
bishops are loyal, ours are not.’’ Cardinal Verdier was loyal 
to the core. He could not have been a more devoted son of 
France than he was. He will be terribly missed in the 
coming trial. 


[MiiraRy events moved so fast in April that General Duval’s 
long article no longer deals with the news of the moment. 

Duval These notes of his, however, are of great 
ames interest.—Ep. N.R.]. The occupation of Den- 
mark and of the Norwegian seaboard suggests certain reflec: 
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tions. When in November and January we heard all those 
rumours of the intended invasion of Holland and Belgium I 
said, and I continue to say, that if the German Headquarter 
Staff had genuinely taken such a resolution we should only 
have known it after the event. That is what has happened 
this time. Everything was prepared with the greatest 
secrecy, and when we knew that the Germans intended to go 
to Denmark and Norway they were already there. For this 
reason it is dangerous for us to guide public opinion so that 
this act of the Germans should be attributed to their im- 
petuosity. In any case the German Headquarter Staff is not 
impulsive. It calculates its every movement with infinite 
care. Has it made a mistake? Has it committed a gross 
eror? This is possible, but it is certainly premature to make 
this statement categorically until we know the result of the 
action. There will be results because there is a plan. The 
seizing of Denmark and Norway is only the curtain-raiser. 
I must make another remark. 

Had we been in Finland ; were that war still continuing, 
the Germans could not have done what they have done in 
Norway. We hear many bad arguments to excuse our absten- 
tion in Finland. It was suggested that we could not under- 
take such an adventure, whereas what the Finns wanted was 
for us to supply them with the means of resistance while we 
seized Petsamo (just as we occupied Murmansk from 1917 
to 1919), in order to keep the communications between 
Finland and Norway open. This action would have prevented 
the Germans from occupying Narvik. The Germans have 
now extended their front—that is clear. It is a fault if they 
have not the means of supporting it, and if they scatter their 
forces so as to cause weakness elsewhere. But it is not a 
fault in the contrary case. We speak readily of enveloping 
movements through Holland and Belgium. Taking a wider 
view, in moving north to Bergen and further, the Germans 
may seek to turn the Franco-British front as well as the 
blockade. This last manceuvre would be performed by the 
German air force, which would draw off the British air force 
and wear it out. 

For the moment we wait with calm. We have time. The 
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Germans have to establish themselves in Denmark apq 
Norway and to secure their positions. On the Norwegian 
coast this is relatively precarious, for they are between the 
British Fleet and the Norwegian land forces. They haye 
to organise aerial bases and to establish their communications 
with Germany—perhaps through Sweden. They will try to 
wear out British air and naval forces. Do not let us forget 
that economy of material means, as well as moral forces, jg 
essential at the beginning of a vast battle such as we may 
see here. 


To Our READERS 


THE extension of the war to Scandinavia means a greatly 
increased shortage of paper, and all periodicals will get 
less paper than they require and will have to pay much 
more for it. We therefore ask our readers to understand 
our difficulties and to realise that they are not of our 
making. In future they will get a slightly reduced 
National Review, and they will pay the old price for it. 
We again ask them to place a firm order with their news- 
agents, or order direct from this office, 35, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. The subscription is 30s. a year, 
post free. Newsagents cannot now stock spare copies, 
so that in future casual purchases will be almost 
impossible. 
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THE HOUR OF TRUTH 


TuE issue is now joined. The war has begun. Hitler has 
done what we wanted him to do: he has saved the British 
and French Empires from the dangers of continued inaction. 
He has attacked. He has exposed his flank. He has jeo- 
pardised his Navy. And he has done the very thing which 
he accused the Allies of wanting to do—he has widened the 
war. It is nearer the world war, the decisive war between 
civilization and barbarism, between progress and atavism, 
between liberty and dragooning. 

A Spanish phrase of grim beauty comes to mind. When 
the final decisive phase of a struggle is reached, when the 
sword advances and suspense is changing into the certainty 
of decision—then the Spaniards say that it is the Hour of 
Truth. It is now our Hour of Truth. Our testing time is 
upon us. The stupendous events of the past month have 
thrown us into the struggle. All the mistakes and hopes and 
crimes of the past few years are now to be wiped out, provided 
only that our leadership is strong enough. 

April 8 was the decisive day of the war. By extinguishing 
Denmark overnight and attacking Norway Hitler showed 
that he had decided to attack the Allies rather than try to 
win by a stalemate. In spite of all the warnings that Hitler 
was going to move, many of us had hesitated to believe it. 
True, Hitler’s own mind and the German tradition of warfare 
suggested that the Germans would not be content to let the 
fruit drop from the tree during a long pause. True also, 
Hitler no doubt hesitated to put the Germans through another 
winter as grim for them as the last had been, with ersatz 
food and without coal. But the advantages of sitting tight 
were so great for him that many of us both feared and believed 
that to sit tight would be his policy. He would have traded 
on the Allied unwillingness to attack him. He could have 
developed Central and South-Eastern Europe in tranquillity 
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as his lebensraum. He could have continued to bully, or to 
offer blandishments, to other neutrals. And, had he done go, 
there is little doubt that the neutral world would have con. 
tinued to regard the war as though it were some kind of 
suicidal struggle between rival Great Powers, each side 
equally guilty, each side using equal standards of warfare, 
At the beginning of April this neutral world was still showering 
complaints on both sides alike, as though the Germans had 
no record of terrorism, aggression and murder behind them 
and no ambition to dominate the world before them. Indeed, 
Great Britain was still getting more complaints from neutrals 
than was Germany. While Germany bludgeoned small 
nations into insensibility, the other intended victims were 
still pinpricking us and helping to feed their future oppressor. 
Nor was there, outside Germany, any sign of a change. 
That was the dispiriting, enervating position at the beginning 
of last month. 

We were rescued by Germany—by the incurable Hun. 
When Hitler went into Denmark and Norway on April 8 he 
committed the Kaiser’s mistake of 1914 and he repeated 
his own partial mistake of September 1, 1939, when he 
invaded Poland. Had the Germans in 1914 been other than 
what they were—braggarts drunk with their own power— 
they could have got almost all they wanted without war. 
Had Hitler in 1939 been other than what he was—a megalo- 
maniac at the head of the self-same braggarts—he could 
have traded still on the British and French desire for peace; 
the correspondence to him from Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Foreign Office (published in the Blue Book on the origins of 
the war) showed how anxious was the British Government 
to “settle the Polish problem ” peaceably, if at all possible. 
Had it been “‘ settled” peaceably Germany would have been 
almost invincible within a few years. Fortunately, once 
again, we were partially rescued by the German itch for 
aggression. Even so we hesitated to begin the war, t 
achieve the victory which alone would end Hitler’s reign of 
cunning, terrorism and deceit. 

Before April 8 it was still doubtful which course Hitle 
would take. On the one hand he could wait for Allied 
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determination to seep away through boredom and through 
effete intellectualism ; then he could secure a patched-up 
peace that would consolidate his Eastern gains and give him 
breathing space for a crushing attack upon a divided West 
at a later date. On the other hand, he could take note of 
Germany’s straitened supplies and stake all in a grand attack, 
probably counting on Russian and Italian assistance. To a 
large extent it was a race: apparently he had to judge which 
would come first—an Allied disinclination to continue the 
fight, or a weakening of the German war machine through 
lack of supplies or even (less likely) through a growing apathy 
among the German civilian population. Evidently he saw 
signs that the first consideration—a weakening of the Allied 
wil—was not likely to come. The change of the French 
Government, the growing impatience of Great Britain against 
the Horace Wilsons and the John Simons, the increasing 
demands for a tighter blockade—these were all signs in Hitler’s 
eyes that there was to be no weakening. They were hardly 
yet big enough to make him believe that the Allies were 
going to attack or to rally the neutrals. But, at any rate, 
they were quite clear enough to show him that a peace offensive 
was not likely to succeed for some time. Now (he judged) 
was the time to strike—before the British public’s impatience 


| at their leadership brought a new Government that would take 
.| the initiative and increase the nation’s arms production. In 


addition to these reasons which prompted him, there was the 
old desire for German aggression, the desire to put countries 
to the sword and to fire, the ever-present German urge to show 
themselves a Herrenvolk, a superior people, which in German 
eyes means a people superior in brutality and crude might. 

He therefore gave the word. Denmark—a country with- 
out an army, a menace to its neighbours through its own 
defencelessness and pacifism—fell overnight. Hitler reckoned 
upon Norway’s collapse almost as quickly. But there he 
was wrong. In spite of recent years of timidity the blood 
of the Vikings stirred when the German armies struck ; and 
the Norwegian resistance gave the British Navy time to fall 
on the German units and to intercept the German transports 
across the Skagerrack. 
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Since then events have taken charge. Courage and steg| 
are the arbiters. Hitler’s plan, as we have said, was fo 
Norway to fall as Denmark fell. 'Then Sweden, still sickly 
and purblind, would have been surrounded. Finland would 
have been wholly encased under German influence where it 
was not under Russian. Overnight Hitler would have got 
influence over three and a half countries—Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and whatever of Finland was not Russian. He 
would have commandeered their resources and stocks and 
would have directed all their trade to Germany. Already 
he has done so with Denmark. With the fall of Denmark 
Britain loses about half her supplies of eggs, bacon and butter, 
Perhaps this loss was always to be foreseen. Much more 
inexcusable was that Germany was able to take over about 
200,000 tons of petrol which the British Cabinet had allowed 
to go through our blockade to Denmark. That is an 
unpardonable loss which must be laid at the doors of those 
Cabinet Ministers, and of those advisers of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who have continually weakened the blockade for fear of 
offending the neutrals. 

The speedy domination of Scandinavia was, however, only 
a part of Hitler’s strategy. No sooner was he firmly estab- 
lished in Norway than he would have used the coast for attacks 
on British commerce by air and submarine. At the same 
time he planned to go through Holland and Belgium. The 
neutrals of Central and South-Eastern Europe would (he 
reckoned) make haste to come to terms with him, whom they 
had come to think invincible. And on about the second or 
third day of this combined offensive—by air, sea, land and by 
bullying—Italy would join in with renewed demands o 
attacks on France. That was the plan which Hitler gave to 
Signor Mussolini at Brennero and to Mr. Sumner Welles ; and 
the plan which Ribbentrop gave to the Pope. 

Our intelligence service might have done a great deal 
better in warning us where the blow would fall. While ou 
Government was politely arguing with the Norwegians ovet 
the niceties of neutrality, our authorities were told that the 
Germans were about to embark the expeditionary force which 
they had long prepared in the North German ports. But we 
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were led to believe that all the Germans intended was to land 
at Narvik. Therefore our Navy was misled, was sent North, 
and so missed the chance of intercepting the first passage of 
German transports across the Skagerrack. Furthermore, if 
our intelligence service in Germany were as widespread as the 
German service is here, we should have been warned that 
German soldiers and marines, disguised as merchant sailors, 
were already on their way to Narvik even before the expe- 
ditionary force proper set out, and that all arrangements for 
a treacherous surrender at Oslo had been made. 

Our greatest mistake, however, was to allow so large a 
volume of loot to fall to the Germans in Denmark. We 
should have told the Danes in the first months of the war that, 
as they had no army, they must expect to be strictly rationed 
in petrol. It was foolhardy to let supplies go through our 
blockade. The trouble is that other neutral countries around 
Germany have been allowed to accumulate similar stocks, all 
easy prey for the Germans. 

Those were the early mistakes, to be redeemed now that 
the issue is joined. This is no time for recrimination nor for 
looking backward. But it is clearly the duty of every citizen 
to help in making sure that in the critical months ahead our 
Government is the best which this country can provide. A 
mistake during peace is costly enough : how well we know it ! 
The mistakes during the months of neither peace nor war, 
from September to April, were even more costly. But 
hesitations, half-measures or timidities now may easily be 
fatal to our cause. 

The times have changed since April 8, but not the men. 
There are still in the Cabinet men whose advice has con- 
tinually been faulty, whose hearts are not set on a robust 
victory but on a shady peace, men who have deprecated 
every strong measure in the past and who have declared that, 
ifever strong measures were required, they would resign rather 
than accept the responsibility. Let them now resign. Better 
still, let us see that they do resign. The country’s, the 
Empire’s, Europe’s welfare demands that our leadership 
should be robust and courageous. 

Only those who, like the present writer, have talked 
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often with Cabinet Ministers, know what it is from which 
Hitler has saved us. Many of our leaders and advisers were 
declaring that we were engaged in a 100 years’ war, that 
we should not take the initiative, and that we must sit tight 
until—at some future date, perhaps 1970—Germany disin. 
tegrated. Newspapers debited with being in touch with 
Sir Horace Wilson (still Mr. Chamberlain’s constant com. 
panion) were sneering at initiative, putting the word in 
quotation marks and laughing at it as though taking the 
initiative was rather like taking the cake or something equally 
unwarlike. They never paused, these dutiful journalists, to 
consider that initiative won us the Empire and that lack of it 
would lose the Empire. The beginning of April was the nadir of 
British morale. Not without reason did Lord Halifax on 
April 12 declare that ‘‘ many people ’—he could have said, 
many of his colleages and advisers—were advocating peace, 
if at all possible. Hitler has saved us from such dangers. 

At the beginning of the struggle, in the heat of these 
first few days, we do not advocate a change. The Services 
are at the moment in more or less unfettered command. The 
politicians of the patched-up peace school, and those who 
shrink from decisive measures, are in the background, insignifi- 
cant before the vastness of the events. But they are still 
there, still about Mr. Chamberlain, and they must be watched. 
Let us remember that in the past it was not merely that the 
policy of these men was wrong. It was more. It was 
their whole bent of mind, their attitude to life, their make-up. 
Men may change their policy. They cannot in a twinkling 
change their mind, their make-up. Sir Horace Wilson, Sir 
John Simon, Mr. Woodward (of Chatham House), Captain 
Margesson, Sir Samuel Hoare—these men are still among 
Mr. Chamberlain’s advisers. 

It was because of the prevalence of the do-nothing, 
100-years’-war ” strategy (coupled with criminal unprepared: 
ness) that the Government has missed so many opportunities 
of shortening the war. Since September there have been 
four big chances overlooked : 

(a) When Germany had only twenty divisions on the 
Western Front (where now she has over 120), and when 
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almost all her Air Force was bombing Polish civilians, we 
should have bombed the armament factories of the Ruhr. 
It is not merely strategically necessary to bomb Krupp’s 
in Essen. It is a crime against humanity to leave unscathed 
the works which have turned out the machinery for enslaving 
the Austrians, Czechs and Poles. Had we bombed then 
(instead of committing the peculiar frivolity of dropping 
leaflets) we should have convinced our own people, the 
Germans and the neutrals that we were at war. Our own 
people would have rallied immediately. The German morale, 
improving now, would have been struck hard. The neutrals 
would have respected us, and would not have based their 
policy for so long simply on fear of Germany. 

(6) In the first few days of the war we should have asked 
Italy where she stood. Both Mussolini and Ciano were then 
angry at the German betrayal and at the German rudeness. 
They had planned the war to begin in three years’ time, 
after Britain had undergone three more disintegrating years. 
Germany began the war when Italy was unprepared both 
psychologically (having just fought two wars in Abyssinia and 
Spain) and, even more important, materially. On September 1 
Italy had only enough oil to carry her to September 10. Other war 
stocks were almost equally depleted. The leaders and the people 
were loathing the Germans, and were surprised at the Allied 
declaration of war against the aggressors. Then was the 
time for the Allies to have asked Italy whether she was 
with us or against us, and to have said that we should not 
tolerate Italian supplies to Germany. We should have had 
Italy with us. Since then Italian feeling has been taught 
to be more and more against the Allies. 

(c) Earlier this year, when Germany was threatening 
Belgium for the third time, we were given the chance of 
turning the German flank on the most advantageous terms. 
The exact circumstances are still a military secret. Knowing 
them, and preserving the secret, the present writer can say 
that we missed a great opportunity. 

(d) There was Finland. The half-thinkers dutifully repeat 
that we could not do anything because Norway and Sweden 
refused passage to the armed might of the British and French 
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Empires. The truth is that, had we offered Finland armed 
intervention in the early days of December, we should haye 
carried with us Norwegian and Swedish public opinion, 
then disgusted with the pusillanimous attitude of thei 
Governments. Later, however, the Swedish and Norwegian 
Governments were perfectly right to refuse passage to the 
troops we so tardily and so weakly offered. They knew 
that the troops were not prepared and that permission 
of transit would only have brought upon the Northem 
countries the armed might of Germany without any security 
of substantial backing from us. The British Government's 
policy over this affair was deplorable. It had two main 
results. It brought upon the Allies the shame of a defeat 
which—in spite of all the talk of our ministers—we 
had done nothing to avert. Secondly, the British policy 
brought down the French Government. The French had 
wanted action earlier. Public opinion in France revolted 
against the inaction and against the disgrace. In loyalty 
to an Ally they blamed their own Government, but their 
revolt was really against the British Government. 

This record of missed opportunities must be kept in 
mind. The Allied response to the Norwegian appeal is the 
touchstone on which the British Government will be judged. 
If they fail again, then the record just given must be the 
ammunition for sending them packing. Sir Horace Wilson, 
Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare have the reputation of hav- 
ing jeopardised an Empire through faulty advice and through 
lack of drive in national preparedness. We must make sure 
that they do not lose the Empire for us. On April 14 a 
highly important announcement was made public. The King 
had sent a message to King Haakon of Norway promising 
all help in the Allied power. Any Minister or adviser who 
advocates half-measures, or who fails to carry out instructions 
to the full, or who distorts instructions, should be numbered 
among the King’s enemies. 

While our sailors, soldiers and airmen are performing 
acts of supreme courage, let us remember the lessons in 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. Under the later 
Emperors the Roman legions fought just as bravely as before 
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against the Goths and the Persians. Claudius and others 
yon resounding victories. But the Empire disintegrated 
because Of lack of determination in its capital at home. 
Therein is the lesson for us. We need not only a steel defence. 
We need a steel heart. : 

Above all (while holding back our hands for the moment) 
we must make sure that, if the Government falter or hang 
back, then there will be a decisive outcry and a decisive action. 
Such action can come only from the Conservative back- 
benchers and from the Dominion Governments, through 
their able representatives here. Many people wonder why 
the Conservative back-benchers have been so acquiescent in 
half-heartedness in the past. How is it, they ask, that the 
voice of criticism and of patriotism is muffled ? When the 
present writer was much younger than now Parliament used 
to provide the platform for criticism and the basis for speedy 
action. Now the Commons is inert and spiritless for the 
most part. The truth is not that brains are gone, but that 
the Members’ silence is procured in many ways. Those who 
talk about the corrupt Parliaments of Walpole’s days should 
consider the present position. First, Ministers have grown 
innumber, particularly with the war, and when every Ministry 
has its Minister, Under-Secretary, Minister’s private secretary 
and parliamentary private secretary, and when each officer 
has his deputy, it is seen that nearly two hundred Members 
are claimed by the Government, and are therefore silent. 
Then there is a second group, of the Members who have been 
promised Honours in some future list: they are tact- 
fully, obediently silent for the most part. Then there is a 
third group, of Members who receive a subsidy from the 
Conservative Central office ; they also are silent for the most 
part. Itis seen that there are only a few men left outstanding 
and independent. That is the reason for the so-called decay 
in Parliament, which is not really decayed and which must 
still play its part. 

In this Hour of Truth let these facts be remembered. 
We all now rally round the Government. But their record 


is set over them, ready for use in case of any backsliding. 
A. B. C., Ere. 
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Str Jonn Murray and Sir Frederick Sykes have recently 
made very timely protests against the misuse of the term 
“imperialism.” It is not only in this country that a better 
appreciation is necessary of what is called British Imperial 
history ; a similar corrective is also evidently needed abroad, 
for there are two stocks-in-trade of the German propagandist 
in this matter. The first of these is that England has been 
the instigator of European wars for the purpose of her own 
imperialist expansion; and the second, that having insidi- 
ously inveigled the innocent rulers of the Continent in fratri- 
cidal struggles, she has profited by their absorption in war 
on the Continent to expand her own Empire, and instead of 
giving any help to her allies has employed her fighting forces 
to her own individual benefit. 

These strange perversions of British and European 
history can be illustrated in two pronouncements. The 
Deutsches Allgemeine Zeitung recently wrote (Times, April 2) 
that Great Britain had for three hundred years been 
responsible for one European war after another, which she 
had provoked under the pretext of defending the smaller 
nations. The second charge may be roughly summarized 
under the popular catchword in Germany that England will 
fight to the last Frenchman. 

It is worth while to examine these charges although one 
may doubt whether refutation of this nonsense will ever 
reach the ears of the deluded youth of Germany. But it is 
not Germany alone to whom this propaganda is addressed, 
it is also to the neutral nations and to a section of the British 
public which is always only too ready to believe evil of its 
own country. 

Which, then, of the European wars of the last three 
hundred years was provoked by England ? Even the German 
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historian will hardly be so bold as to say that Charles I 
after the dissolution of the Short Parliament in 1640, and 
during the Civil War which followed, took any part in 
fomenting the quarrels of Europe ; or that the Commonwealth 
encouraged in any way the conquests of the Lion of the 
North. Certainly neither of the later Stuarts engaged 
themselves in European adventures, beyond their quarrels 
with the Dutch ; and the first European war of any mag- 
nitude in which England took part was the Nine Years’ War, 
popularly called the War of the League of Augsburg. Does 
even the German historian assert that it was England who 
formed the League of Augsburg, a league which she only 
joined over a year after its formation? Was it England 
again who provoked the war of the Spanish Succession ? 
Did her cunning politicians lead the unwary Empire or the 
incautious Holland into offering resistance to the growth of 
“the exorbitant power of France’? ? That she was interested 
in preventing a single Power from dominating the world, as 
Louis XIV would have dominated the world if he had acquired 
the monopoly of the markets of the Spanish Empire, is true, 
but she was one only of a coalition whose object it was to 
prevent the hegemony of Europe. 

It is difficult to believe that England provoked the war 
of the Polish Succession in 1733, a matter in which she 
thought herself so little interested that she pursued a policy 
of non-intervention as complete as that of the United States 
in the European troubles of to-day. It is interesting, too, 
to learn that she provoked the war of the Austrian Succession. 
The German quasi-historian may be glad to be reminded of 
Macaulay’s description of the causes of that war. “ From 
no quarter did the young Queen of Hungary receive stronger 
assurances of friendship and support than from the King 
of Prussia. Yet the King of Prussia, the Anti-Machiavel, 
had already fully determined to commit the great crime of 
violating his plighted faith, of robbing the ally whom he was 
bound to defend, and of plunging all Europe into a long, 
bloody, and desolating war ; and all this for no end whatever, 
except that he might extend his dominions, and see his name 
in the gazettes. He determined to assemble a great army 
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with speed and secrecy, to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa 
should be apprised of his designs and to add that rich province 
to his kingdom. . . . The whole world sprang to arms. (Qn 
the head of Frederick is all the blood which was shed in g 
war which raged during many years and in every quarter of 
the globe . . . the evils produced by his wickedness were 
felt in lands where the name of Prussia was unknown ; and, 
in order that he might rob a neighbour whom he had promised 
to defend, black men fought on the coast of Coromandel, and 
red men scalped each other by the great lakes of North 
America.” 

The next European war, the Seven Years’ War of 1755-62, 
began because Austria desired to regain Silesia, of which 
Frederick had robbed her, and France wished for an accession 
of territory in Flanders and the purely colonial dispute 
between England and France spread the trouble. It required 
no machinations of English statesmanship to induce Austria 
and France to come together in order to gain their individual 
ends, and the part which England played in that continental 
struggle was related entirely to deflecting the strength of 
France from the colonial and naval campaign. It would 
have been greatly to her advantage if it would have been 
possible that peace in Europe should be preserved and that 
she could have devoted the whole of her strength to the 
matter which alone interested her, the defence of the interest 
of her North American colonists. 

It would be no less interesting to be informed as to how 
England instigated that series of wars between Russia, the 
Empire, Turkey, Sweden and Denmark which began in 1788, 
in none of which England took any part, directly or indirectly. 
These were followed quickly, as we know, by the war of the 
French Revolution which began in 1792 and had been in 
progress for a year before France declared war upon England 
on February 1, 1793. Some extensive manipulation of 
historical documents is certainly necessary to saddle England 
with the responsibility for having provoked the European 
war which was to last another twenty-one years. The 
reasons for England’s entry into that struggle were very 
clearly put by Pitt when the war began. England had no 
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quarrel with the form of government which France might 
choose to adopt, but she was concerned with the preservation 
of the law of Europe and the sanctity of treaties ; it was the 
preach of the Scheldt Treaty which was the direct cause of 
England’s intervention. 

The German historian will be no less unfortunate in his 
search for the example of England’s provocatory policy in 
the pages of the nineteenth century. It was not she who 
provoked the various wars of liberation. She did not 
encourage Prussia and Austria in their dismemberment of 
Denmark in 1864. She had no part in producing either the 
war of 1866 or 1870. Even the Deutsches Allgemeine Zeitung 
can hardly be unaware of the name of the nation which 
caused those three wars. 

The second half of the charge against England is that — 
having provoked these peaceful nations of Europe to war, 
and allied herself with one of the groups, she has left her 
allies in the lurch, to do the fighting themselves whilst enrich- 
ing herself by seizing their trade and their colonies; and 
that by this cunning political system she has — up the 
British Empire by robbery and fraud. 

To anyone who has even a bowing acquaintance with the 
history of the British Empire the farcical nature of this 
description of her strategy and her colonial expansion is too 
familiar to need refutation. Still, it is worth while broadly 
to indicate the part which Great Britain played in those 
European struggles and the reason why she conducted the 
wars in the manner she did. The needs of England’s defence 
had always imposed upon her two requirements: a navy 
which should be superior to any reasonably probable 
coalition against her, and a small army to provide for the 
defence of the kingdom against such bodies as might evade 
the vigilance of the navy and to furnish garrisons for the 
many scattered territories and fortresses of her Empire. 
The problem which has always been present in the minds of 
British statesmen has been that of the manner in which the 
forces she needed for her own security could be most 
efficiently employed in the Common Cause. The choice 
which lay before them was whether she should strengthen 
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her allies on land by raising a large army and sending it to 
the principal continental theatre or weaken her enemies by 
cutting off their external supplies which contributed ty 
their national effort in war. It was essential at all times 
that she should maintain, and if possible increase, the flow 
of her trade; for the life of her people depended upon her 
trade and she was always called upon by her allies to provide 
them with money to enable them to fight, sometimes in the 
form of subsidies, sometimes in the form of loans which were 
very rarely repaid. It was a physical impossibility for her 
at the same time to maintain the predominant navy necessary 
not only for her own security but also to aid the armies of 
her allies and keep them in the field with finance, and to 
raise an army on a scale capable of making any deep 
impression in the great continental campaigns in which the 
armies of the continental Powers were, generally, some ten 
times as numerous as those which England could afford. 
So it came about that the great contribution that she made 
was at sea, partly by cutting off the enemy’s supplies—in 
other words, breaking his lines of external communications— 
and partly by using her small army to divert larger forces 
of the enemy from the main theatre of operations and s0 
easying the task of the allied armies. The Peninsula campaign 
is the outstanding example of this policy. Wellington 
observed in 1813 that the 40,000 British troops he had com- 
manded in Spain had kept 40,000 Spanish and Portuguese in 
the field against France, besides assisting to maintain the 
resistance of the guerilleros, and that these 80,000 troops had 
employed 200,000 of Napoleon’s—and those his best troops 
into the bargain. Few things also are plainer than the 
influence of the British navy in the Mediterranean in the wars 
of King William, Queen Anne, George II and in the great 
French wars. Every historian is aware of the way in which 
the Battle of the Nile in 1798 altered the whole situation in 
Europe. There is no question whatever that England put 
out the most prodigious efforts and that the dominating idea 
which actuated her ministers throughout all those wars was 
how most effectively she should make her contribution to 
the Common Cause. If indeed a stone of reproach is to be 
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cast at any one of the members of the various coalitions 
formed to oppose a would-be dictator of Europe, it is not 
that England deserted her allies but that many of these very 
allies only too often ruined the strategy of the war either 
by desertion, by pursuing their own individual ends or by 
breaking down that isolation of the enemy by sea, which 
it was one of England’s objects to attain, by openly or 
surreptitiously trading with the common enemy. 

Finally we come to that accusation that she made use of 
the opportunity which she had created of the European 
Powers being involved in a struggle to expand her empire 
at the expense of both her enemies and her allies. 

She made no expansion of her empire at the end of the 
war of the Austrian Succession. She had made one conquest 
overseas in that war, the island of Cape Breton at the mouth 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. She gave that conquest back 
to France at the peace in order to procure the restoration of 
the Netherlands to Austria. She conquered Canada and 
certain West Indian and East Indian possessions of France 
in the Seven Years’ War. She restored all the island 
possessions. She kept Canada not from any view of an 
imperialistic nature but mainly in deference to the long- 
desired views of the northern colonists to be free from the 
menace which, in their eyes, threatened them continually 
from their northern neighbour. But a more striking example 
of her policy in regard to the capture of colonies is given by 
her conduct at the end of the Napoleonic wars. During that 
twenty-one years’ struggle she had captured almost all the 
oversea possessions of France and Holland, besides some of 
those of lesser vassal States who had been dragged into 
France’s orbit during the war. If colonial expansion had 
been the aim of Britain’s policy, we should surely expect 
her to have retained those rich islands in the East and West 
Indies. She did not do so. The principle upon which she 
acted was laid down in the instructions to Lord Castlereagh. 
Provided the balance of power in Europe, both naval and 
military, were established, she “‘ would be prepared to throw 
her acquisitions into the scale of the general interests.” The 
instructions went on to say that ‘“‘ the Government do not 
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desire to retain any of these colonies for their mere com. 
mercial value, happy if by their restoration they can give 
other States an additional motive to cultivate the arts of 
peace. The only objects to which they desire to adhere ar 
those which affect essentially the engagement and security 
of their own dominions.” 

Strategical needs, not “imperialistic”? ambition, wer 
what governed the retention of some of her conquests. After 
the Peace of Amiens she kept Malta, purely as a naval base, 
not as a commercial colony. She kept Ceylon, the out. 
standing strategical importance of which had been clearly 
shown in two previous wars. At the final peace she retained 
the Cape of Good Hope because it was a position of peculiar 
importance to the defence of the route to India, and it was 
as a naval station and not as a colony that it was considered— 
indeed it was looked on with great disfavour in the light ofa 
colony, as being impossible to settle even if it were desirable 
that there should be an exodus from England of good settlers, 
unproductive, and very costly to defend. For a similar 
reason she kept Mauritius, which she had taken in 1810, 
not because of its sugar plantations but because it was a 
naval base from which French squadrons and privateers had 
cut deeply into Indian trade. But in retaining the Cape of 
Good Hope she paid Holland £2,000,000 in compensation, a 
sum very readily accepted for a possession which had con- 
ferred no benefits upon the United Provinces. Except for 
these and the island of Trinidad, she returned to her late 
enemies all those rich possessions of which she had deprived 
them during the war. In the light of these returns the 
fantastic nature of the assertion that Great Britain first 
provoked war and subsequently waged it with the object of 
increasing her Empire is obvious. British ministers of those 
days may have been as foolish as our German critics often 
accuse them of being, but their foolishness did not go to the 
length of waging a costly war and involving the country ina 
great burden of debt in order to obtain colonies and, when 
she had thus obtained them and had reached a victorious 
peace, returning them to their original possessors with open 
hands. 
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The question may naturally be asked: Why then did 
Britain make these costly colonial campaigns ? There were 
two reasons: One was that the enemy colonies were bases of 
naval operations against her possessions and her trade, 
affording harbours where privateers could be fitted out and 
from which they could prey upon commerce. The other was 
that the enemy colonies were regarded as sources of wealth 
wherewith the enemy financed his wars. A Sea Power, it was 
considered, could render better assistance to its allies by 
depriving the enemy of its financial resources than by landing 
small armies to take part in continental campaigns. Strategy, 
and not “imperialism,” was the object of those colonial 
conquests. The bulk of the British Empire overseas has not 
in fact been built up by conquests from European rivals but 
by the energy, initiative and enterprise of her merchants 
and seamen. 


H. W. Ricumonp. 
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WHEN, on August 21st, 1939, it was announced that Soviet 
Russia and Nazi Germany had come to an agreement of 
friendship and mutual aid, the world gasped in astonishment 
and incredulity. The incredible had happened ; the thing 
which had been regarded as impossible by all men whose 
calculations take cognisance of principle and consistency. 
For National Socialism had come into existence in 1923 
primarily as an organisation to combat Communism and 
save Germany from falling a prey to Marxian revolutionaries, 
Herr Hitler himself, both in Mein Kampf (1924) and in 
speeches delivered during the fifteen years that followed the 
publication of that Koran of the Nazi faith, had always 
reserved his fiercest invectives for the Bolshevik tyrants of 
Moscow. Here are a few typical utterances ; the first from 
Mein Kampf, the others from recent speeches :— 


(1) “It must never be forgotten that the present 
rulers of Russia are bloodstained criminals, that here 
we have the dregs of humanity which, favoured by the 
circumstances of a tragic moment, overran a great State, 
degraded and extirpated millions of educated people out 
of sheer blood-lust and that now for nearly ten year 
they have ruled with such a savage tyranny as was never 
known before. It must not be forgotten that these 
rulers belong to a people in whom the most bestial cruelty 
is applied with a capacity for artful mendacity ; a people 
that believes itself to-day more than ever called to 
impose its sanguinary despotism on the rest of the 
world. .. . One does not form an alliance with 4 
partner whose aim is the destruction of his fellow-partner. 
Above all, one does not enter into alliances with people 
for whom no treaty is sacred ; because they do not move 
about this earth as men of honour and sincerity, but 
as the representatives of lies and deception, thieving 
and plunder and robbery.” 


(2) ‘“‘Germany is the bulwark of the west against 
Bolshevism.” (November 27th, 1935.) 
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(3) “‘ As to Bolshevism, we are its deadliest and most 
fanatical enemies.” (May 1935.) 

(4) “In no circumstances would Germans ally them- 
selves with Bolshevists. In such a cause our nation 
simply would not march. Rather than sign such a 
pact I would hang myself.” (May 21st, 1935.) 

(5) “I tremble to think what our over-populated 
Continent would be bound to become should the chaos 
of a Bolshevist revolution succeed in imposing on us a 
destructive Asiatic conception of life. I shall prevent 
Germany from entering this path to ruin.” (March 
8th, 1936.) 

(6) “‘ With one single country alone we have declined 
to enter into any relationship. That State is Soviet 
Russia.” (February 10th, 1938.) 


Stalin, on the other side, has not been quite so vocal as 
Hitler: he liquidates without loquacity. But what he and 
his agents have said has been as uncomplimentary to 
“Fascism”? (under which term they include National 
Socialism) as any German allusions to Bolshevism. Stalin 
himself, in a speech delivered on March 10th, 1939, not 
obscurely referred to Hitler as a lunatic for whom the Soviet 
was preparing a strait-jacket :— 5 


“It is quite possible,” he said, ‘“‘ that there are mad- 
men in Germany who dream of annexing the elephant 
(that is the Soviet Ukraine) to the gnat (namely, the 
so-called Carpathian Ukraine). If there are really such 
lunatics in Germany rest assured that we shall find 
enough strait-jackets for them in our country.” 


At this date, indeed, the Soviet organs were loud and unani- 
mous in their denunciation of German aggression. For 
example, Isvestia on February 24th, 1939, said :— 


“The whole world knows Germany to be the aggres- 
sor.” Hence “ all efforts to appease Germany through 
negotiation should be abandoned. The democracies 
should again adopt a policy of resisting aggression and 
of collective security. In this case they can count on 
the full support of the only country which bears no 
responsibility for Munich.” . . . “ A Soviet war for the 
defence of the Communist régime against the Fascist 
agressors for their complete destruction is going to be 
the most just and most holy of wars.” 


Finally, Pravda, the organ of the Russian Communist party, 
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on August 15th, 1939—that is only six days before the 
announcement of the Nazi-Soviet pact—said :— 


“The war of the Soviet Union against Fascism wil] 
be the most just and lawful of all wars of humanity.” 


When, therefore, the announcement of the pact was made, 
the astonishment of the world was not unnatural. 


If. 


In Britain the news created more than astonishment. It 
caused deep disgust and not a little anger. Because for 
four months an Anglo-French diplomatic mission had been 
diligently, and apparently hopefully, engaged in negotiating 
with the Soviet Union an anti-aggression alliance of precisely 
the kind that Isvestia said it was prepared to enter. Again 
and again it had been proclaimed that all the essentials had 
been agreed upon, and that only a few details remained to 
be determined. Moreover, when the political agreement 
appeared to be assured, an Anglo-French military mission 
had been sent to Moscow and for several weeks intimate 
conversations had taken place with the heads of the Russian 
army as to joint measures that should be taken in the event 
of a German invasion of Poland, or of German aggression 
elsewhere. What secrets concerning Franco-British resources 
and plans of campaign were extorted by the Russians during 
these delusive talks has never yet been made known. But 
numerous conversations, each lasting several hours, can 
hardly have taken place without something having been 
said. 

Then out of the blue came the announcement that all 
was vain; that the anti-aggression alliance was not to be 
concluded; that military co-operation between Russia, 
France and Britain in the event of a German attack in Poland 
would not take place; that all the labour of the Franco- 
British missions was wasted, and that the missioners them- 
selves could do nothing but return to London and Paris in 
conditions of humiliation and ridicule. On the contrary, it 
soon became clear that Soviet Russia had herself joined the 
ranks of the aggressors ; that she had come to an agreement 
with Nazi Germany for a new partition of Poland: and that 
all the small States of eastern and northern Europe had 
been marked out for subjugation by one or other of the two 
bandit-dictatorships. It is now known that secret Russo- 
German negotiations had been going on since February, 1939, 
and that the Russo-German rapprochement had really begun 
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in March, when M. Litvinov (a Jew intensely obnoxious to 
Germany) was dismissed to make room for M. Molotov, a 
litician as unscrupulous as Hitler himself. 

It would, indeed, be difficult, except from the annals of 
Nazi Germany herself, to find in recent times so scandalous an 
example of perfidy and double-dealing. Its exposure, how- 
ever, Seems to cause no concern to the prime movers them- 
selves. For treachery and bad faith are, on the one hand, 
cardinal principles in the political philosophy of dictators. 
Qn the other hand, fickleness and falsity are traditional 
elements in Russian diplomacy. History records a number 
of instances which, in respect of tergiversation and infidelity, 
present interesting parallels to the great betrayal of August, 
1939. It may be useful to note a few facts concerning the 
leading cases from the eighteenth century onwards. Earlier 
than that it is not worth while to go. For modern Russia 
dates only from the reign of Peter the Great (A.D. 1689-1725). 
Until then Russia was essentially an Asiatic and not a 
European power. She had no access to either the Baltic or 
the Black Sea. For more than two centuries (A.D. 1238-1462) 
she had been part of a Mongol Empire and had become 
thoroughly orientalised. Even when she recovered her 
independence under the terrible Tsars of Muscovy she con- 
tinued Asiatic in her culture and her outlook. It remained 
true for a couple of hundred years after 1462 that if you 
scratched a Russian—an unpleasant and dangerous operation 
—you found a Tartar. It was Peter the Great who turned 
the face of Russia westward ; secured doorways to the Black 
Sea at Azov (1696) and to the Baltic at ‘‘ Petersburg ” (1703) ; 
abolished the oriental beards and patriarchal vestments of 
the boyars; emancipated women from their zenana-like 
seclusion ; and generally introduced Russia into the society 
of the European nations. 


III. 


Peter the Great, although a political genius of the first 
order, was a brutal and drunken savage. His morals and his 
manners were equally detestable. As is well-known, he 
visited England in 1697, spent three months at Deptford, 
working in the dockyard as a common labourer in order that 
he might learn the art and craft of ship-building. His 
escapades while there caused much embarrassment to the 
Government of William III., and the house which the King 
provided for his accommodation was reduced to a devastated 
ruin. He showed, however, but little interest in the politics 
of western Europe, and when he returned to Russia he was 
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too much engrossed in domestic affairs to intervene in such 
matters as the War of the Spanish Succession. 


More and more, however, the Tsars and Tsaritzas who 
followed him tended to become involved in Western con. 
troversies and conflicts. Poland was, in particular, the bone 
of contention which brought them into contact with Austria, 
France and (later) Prussia. It was, indeed, in the War of 
the Polish Succession (1733-8) that they first seriously 
implicated themselves in the politics of the Western Powers, 
In that war the Tsaritza Anna Ivanovna supported the 
successful Austrian candidate, Augustus of Saxony, against 
the French candidate, Stanislaus, father-in-law of Louis XV. 
The baleful rise of Prussia to predatory prominence under 
Frederick the Great, however, was the factor which led to 
the first formidable Russian intervention in the affairs of 
central Europe. It was an intervention that might well 
have proved to be decisive for the whole future of both 
Germany and Europe. Persons living at the present critical 
moment may be permitted to feel and to express profound 
regret that it was not so; for if it had been so, whatever else 
might have happened, the wars of 1914 and 1939 would not 
have occurred. Frederick the Great and the Prussian 
kingdom that he was building up by violence and craft would 
have been destroyed beyond fear of recovery in 1762 had not 
Russia in that year performed the first of her many serious 
acts of tergiversation and treachery. Prussia was saved, to 
become the tyrant of Germany and the scourge of the world. 


Frederick the Great, it will be remembered, inherited the 
Prussian throne in 1740 and signalised the first year of his 
reign by seizing the Austrian province of Silesia, which at the 
close of an eight-years’ war he managed to retain. The 
growth of this militant and unscrupulous North German 
Power alarmed not only Austria (resolved to recover Silesia) 
but also France on the one side and Russia on the other. 
Hence during the years 1748-56 a coalition was gradually 
_ formed for the suppression of Prussia and the punishment 
of Frederick. Accordingly the Seven Years’ War (1756-63) 
was waged for this purpose. It was very nearly successful, 
and Russian troops played a prominent part in such triumphs 
as were achieved. They overran East Prussia in 1757 and 
kept possession of it for four years ; in 1759, in conjunction 
with the Austrians they re-occupied Silesia: next year they 
invaded Brandenburg itself and actually entered Berlin, 
which they sacked and largely destroyed by fire (October, 
1760). In 1761 Frederick was at the very end of his resources, 
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and he went about with a phial of poison in his pocket, lest 
he should fall into the hands of his irate and victorious 
enemies. ‘Then, in January, 1762, the whole situation was 
changed by a complete volte face on Russia’s part. The 
Russian defection was caused by a change of monarchy. 
The Tsaritza Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, an 
implacable foe of Frederick, died, and was succeeded by a 
nephew, Peter III, who was a fanatical admirer of the King 
of Prussia. He at once not only broke off the Russian 
alliance with Austria, but actually joined his forces to those 
of Prussia and assisted in driving the Austrians out of Silesia. 
France by this time was wholly engrossed in a maritime war 
with Britain ; Austria was too much exhausted to carry on 
the struggle alone. Hence Frederick was able to conclude 
the Peace of Hubertsburg (February, 1763), which left him, 
exhausted indeed, but with all his territories intact. Peter’s 
great betrayal of the Allied cause had saved Prussia from 
extinction. When Frederick had sufficiently recovered from 
his exertions and sufferings in the Seven Years’ War, he 
proceeded, in conjunction with the Tsaritza Catherine II 
(widow and successor to Peter ITI), to the partitionment of 
Poland. 
IV 


The Russian reversal of 1762 was due to a change of 
rulers ; not so that of 1801. That was the aberration of one 
man, namely, the Tsar Paul, son and successor of Catherine IT. 
At the time of his accession (1796) the Wars of the French 
Revolution were in full swing. As Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sians he hated the Republican régime of France, and he 
welcomed into his territories the fugitive French King ‘“ Louis 
XVIII.”” In 1799, after Nelson’s great victory of the Nile, 
when Bonaparte and his French armies were shut up in 
Egypt and Syria, the occasion seemed to him favourable for 
the formation of a coalition to expel the French from the 
territories that they had occupied, in particular from North 
Italy and Switzerland. Russia’s initiative was welcomed by 
Britain, already engaged in a maritime war with France, and 
the two Powers were speedily joined by Austria, Naples, 
Portugal and Turkey. The Tsar began operations ener- 
getically, sending a fine force under his best general, Suvérov, 
across the Hungarian plain into Italy, whence it almost 
completely swept the French invaders. From Italy the 
victorious Russians crossed the Alps into Switzerland, and 
then—the Tsar changed sides! He complained that his 
Allies had not played their proper part in the war ; that his 
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armies had suffered disproportionate losses, in particular that 
the Austrians had failed him in Switzerland and that the 
British had made a mess of things in Holland. Hence he 
recalled Suvérov ; abandoned the coalition which he had called 
into existence; concluded a treaty with Bonaparte, and 
turned his energies to the task of forming against Great 
Britain the “ Armed Neutrality” of 1800—consisting of 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia—which necessitated 
Nelson’s strong action at Copenhagen (April, 1801). 


When Nelson gained his great victory at Copenhagen the 
Tsar Paul had already been dead for a week. He had been 
strangled in his palace by a band of conspirators, who, having 
become convinced of his insanity, had resolved upon his 
removal. It is possible, therefore, to regard his betrayal of 
the coalition of 1800 as the act of an unbalanced mind, 
The same excuse cannot be made for the double tergiversation 
of his son and successor Alexander I, even though this power. 
ful Tsar had his eccentricities. The collapse of Paul’s coalition 
in 1801 left Bonaparte free to carry on his aggressions in 
Europe ; and in a surprisingly short period of time he managed 
by one means or another to secure control of Holland, Belgium, 
Lombardy, Liguria, Piedmont, Parma, Switzerland. In 1804 
he essayed his supreme task, namely, the invasion and 
conquest of Britain. His purpose was frustrated, first, by 
Nelson and his fellows, who placed between him and his prey 
the impenetrable barrier of sea-power ; secondly, by William 
Pitt, who built up a new Continental coalition, the first 
member of which was Russia, to whom Pitt promised to pay 
£1,250,000 for every 100,000 men engaged (April, 1805). 
Austria and Prussia subsequently joined the coalition. Bona- 
parte—who in 1804 had become the Emperor Napoleon— 
made short work of it. In December, 1805, Austria was 
knocked out at Austerlitz ; in October, 1806, Prussia was 
overwhelmed at Jena and Auerstadt; in 1807 Russia was 
attacked. The battle of Eylau (February 8th) was indecisive; 
the battle of Friedland (June 14th), however, was a con- 
spicuous French victory. Then occurred Alexander’s amazing 
and abominable volte face. Like his father seven years before 
he complained loudly and bitterly of Britain’s inadequate 
support. In his wrath and disgust he sought an interview 
with Napoleon. The two potentates met on an island in the 
frontier river Niemen, near Tilsit (July 7th, 1807). Ina 
conversation which strikingly anticipated that between 
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Ribbentrop and Molotov at Moscow in August, 1939, they 

ed not merely to make peace, but to combine to break 
Britain’s sea-power ; to coerce Austria ; to partition Prussia ; 
and to dismember Turkey. 

The Treaty of Tilsit of 1807 was an instrument as dis- 

ceful to Alexander as was the Moscow agreement of 1939 
to Molotov. And Alexander soon had cause bitterly to repent 
his treachery. For Napoleon (whose mentality was akin to 
Hitler’s) used him merely for his own predatory purposes. 
In particular, he compelled him to exclude from his ports 
British ships and British goods in a manner ruinous to Russian 
commerce. Increasing friction between the two despots 
finally caused Alexander once again to reverse. In 1812 he 
repudiated his agreement with Napoleon and prepared for 
war. Then followed Napoleon’s famous march to Moscow 
(June-September) and his still more famous retreat (October- 
December). The ruin of Napoleon’s great army of invasion 
kept Alexander faithful to the cause of the Allies, and he shared 
in the labours of the campaigns (1813-15) that ended in the 
overthrow of the Napoleonic Empire. His share of the spoil 
was the Kingdom of Poland. 


VI 

If space allowed us to make a detailed examination of 
Russian diplomacy during the nineteenth century it would 
be necessary for us to discuss the part played by the Tsars 
and their ministers in respect of Greek independence (1827) ; 
Turkish integrity (1833) ; Egyptian revolt (1840) ; the destruc- 
tion of the Republic of Cracow (1846); the subjugation of 
Hungary (1849) ; the control of the Holy Places in Palestine, 
whence arose the Crimean War (1853); the exploitation of 
China (1858) ; the suppression of Poland (1863) ; the repudia- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris (1870); the penetration of the 
Balkans (1878); the struggle for dominance in the Middle 
and Far East (1878-1900). It must suffice to say, however, 
that until the time when Prussia became rampant under 
Bismarck the restlessness and duplicity of Russia were the 
main sources of anxiety to the chancelleries of Europe. 
Russian intrigue seemed to be everywhere, stirring up trouble 
for the Western Powers. The growing menace of Prussian 
aggression, however, had a sobering effect upon Muscovite 
diplomacy. This was more particularly the case when, on 
the one side, the control of Prussian policy was snatched 
from the hand of the prudent Bismarck by the megalomaniac 
William II (1890), and, on the other hand, the government of 
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Russia devolved upon the sincerely pious and pacific, but 
lamentably weak and ineffective, Nicholas II (1894). Bis. 
marck had always taken care to “ prevent the wire from 
Berlin to Petersburg from being cut” ; but William IT was 
conceitedly indifferent respecting its integrity. In fact, 
immediately upon his accession he embarked on designs in 
the Near and Middle East that were most inimical to Russian 
interests. Hence Russia was thrown more and more decisivel 
on to the anti-German side in European politics, until in 1914, 
when the Great War broke out, she found herself in close 
alliance with France and Britain in resisting the assaults of 
the Central Empires. 


Russia’s share in the Great War was vast in extent but 
most disappointing in its results. Her sufferings, indeed, far 
exceeded her doings. She mobilised in all some 12 million 
men, and more than half of this immense multitude were 
killed or wounded. It had been expected that when once 
her hosts had been assembled they would move like an 
irresistible steam-roller to the occupation of Berlin. No such 
movement, however, took place. For the Russian Gover- 
ment soon revealed itself to be rotten with corruption and 
impotent through incompetence. In particular, it included 
a German faction that deliberately plotted for defeat. Before 
the war German secretaries in the Russian Foreign Office and 
Embassies had betrayed all the most intimate secrets of 
Muscovite diplomacy to Berlin. During the war the German 
faction did all that they could to frustrate the Russian 
operations. Money required for armaments was intercepted 
and appropriated. Thousands of Russian peasants, con- 
scripted from the fields, were sent to the front without 
weapons, to be slain like sheep by the well-equipped foe. 
The treachery and incapacity of the Government, however, 
not only gave victory to the Germans on the Eastern front ; 
it also brought nemesis upon the Government itself. In 
March, 1917, mutinies broke out which could not be sup- 
pressed ; the Tsar Nicholas II—helpless straw upon the surface 
of circumstance—was compelled to resign; a provisional 
government, Liberal and Democratic in character, was set up. 
It was hoped at first that the Bourgeois Revolution, moderate 
and bloodless in character, would lead to a purification of 
the administration and a reinvigoration of the army. But 
the hope soon faded away. In November of the same year 
the Bolsheviks under Lenin and Trotsky seized the reins of 
power and effected the sanguinary Proletarian Revolution. 
Their slogan was : ‘“‘ Peace to the army ; land to the peasants ; 
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control of the factories to the workmen.” The appeal was 
irresistible. The armies stampeded in order to be at home 
for the partitionment of the loot. No thought of the hard- 
ressed Allies, or of the cause for which they were fighting, 
troubled the consciences of the Soviet Dictators. Peace at 
any price was their policy. Hence, on March 3rd, 1918, they 
accepted the dictated Treaty of Brest-Litovsk which not only 
took them out of the war, but handed over Poland, Courland, 
Lithuania, Livonia, Esthonia, Finland, the Aaland Islands, 
and Ukrania to the control of the Central Empires. This 
scandalous instrument (compared with which the Treaty of 
Versailles was excessive in its moderation) brought the Allied 
cause into the gravest jeopardy. Not only did it release for 
war on the Western Front large German armies and vast 
stores of ammunition, it also broke the British blockade 
and enabled Germany and Austria to draw corn and oil, 
with other much-needed supplies, from the great reservoirs 
of the East. It made possible the tremendous German offen- 
sive of the Spring of 1918 which cost the British and the 
French tens of thousands of lives, and threatened irretrievable 
disaster to their cause. Rarely has a betrayal in the face of 
the enemy had more appalling consequences. But the new 
tulers of Russia—the Bolshevik camarilla—cared for none of 
these things. Enough for them to carry through at home 
their campaign of robbery and murder. 

It is not wholly fantastic to attribute all our present 
troubles in large part to this Russian Revolution. For, on 
the one hand, it was the dread of the Bolshevik infection in 
Germany that enabled National Socialism to arise; and, 
on the other hand, it was Lenin who provided the model 
upon which Hitler has moulded his own sanguinary and 


predatory career. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 
I. THE FRONT BENCHES AND THE WAR 


THE small band of friends of the enemy are not venturing just 
now to show up as such, but they are there. In working-class 
districts they are disguised as Communists, taking their orders 
openly from Moscow. This form of international disruption 
has been so serious in France that the Russian Ambassador 
to Paris has had to be recalled, and a stringent law against 
treason has been framed. In the world of the Fifth Inter. 
national, the undermining process is more delicately done. 
It takes the form of quoting the American Ambassador, “ No 
one in the States knows what the war is about,” or talking of 
the mountains of money, of the strain and—more insidious 
this—the possibility that a “‘ stalemate’ might be the best 
way out. There is yet another iron in the fire of those who 
are working for Herr Hitler. This is heated up by officials and 
professors, and consists of saying that “‘ This is a hundred 
years war. We must go cautiously, manceuvring for position. 
We must not be afraid of a truce, etc., etc.” The last line is 
the most dangerous of all. Unfortunately it is heard in the 
vicinity of Downing Street and Whitehall, and some very 
prominent political persons are infected by it. We went 
through a similar phase in 1916 and 1917. 

Happily, peoples—especially the British people—have 
gradually come to regard politicians with profound distrust, 
and are thoroughly alive to the necessity of keeping them 
under strict surveillance, the vigilance of which must be re- 
doubled whenever we approach any period of possible nego- 
tiation, which in the first instance would presumably be 
started on some back stairs by some “ Internationalist,” 
who will not be deterred by the bitter disappointment of this 
spring from renewing his manceuvres whenever there is the 
faintest prospect of serving the Fatherland. Doubtless we 
shall one day learn the story of that crisis, when a Peace 
campaign was opened after prolonged and elaborate explora- 
tion of the ground by very astute personages who wert 
confident of success—largely shared by the neutral world— 
and were the last men to court a gratuitous rebuff in another 
hemisphere. 

Something is known on this side, so it may be cleared up, 
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amazed as would be the British public at realising the deplor- 
able impression made this year by some of His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters upon distinguished transatlantic visitors to whom they 
unburdened themselves in confidential intercourse. England 
unquestionably had one of those escapes which she frequently 
risks through her perennial tolerance of statesmanship 
infinitely below her deserts. However, that is another story. 
But the apprehensions aroused by the Pacifist aspirations of 
certain of Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues—who have never 
had any stomach for the war, have greatly stimulated the 
general stock of suspiciousness, and taught the Man in the 
Street that he must play Special Constable to the Man in the 
Cabinet, who even at this stage of the greatest war in our 
history has hardly begun to grasp its outline and has no 
glimmering of a conception of the true character of our 
enemy or of what “‘ downing the Boche,” and keeping him 
down, involves. 


All criticism is discounted by being attributed to what used 
to be termed in the far-off days of Peace “ prejudice.”’ It is 
no small convenience to Parliamentarians, who pass for being 
statesmen by virtue of sitting on Front Benches, to dismiss 
every reflection on their conduct as bias, as unfair, as 
carping. 

We do not refer to the peace performances of Minorities 
and their opposite numbers because we happen to be at war 
and we are only thinking of war. Who could differentiate 
between the war statesmanship of, say, the Marquis of Crewe, 
a Liberal Leader in the House of Lords, and Earl Baldwin, 
the former Conservative Leader, or, coming to the Lower 
House, between the war capacity of Sir John Simon and 
that of Mr. Attlee. How should we describe their contribu- 
tions to this life-and-death struggle ? To what extent have 
they exhibited that far-seeing vision, that ruthless energy, re- 
sourcefulness, and determination which are essential to vic- 
tory? What, again, would be our feelings on learning that 
these four pre-eminent Parliamentarians, whose political 
careers provoke the unbounded admiration of a sympathetic 
Press, had been deputed by the respective “ Parties’ they 
so ably and faithfully represent to undertake Peace negotia- 
tions with a view to the resettlement of Europe? To be 
frank, such news would cause universal consternation, which 
would hardly be alleviated on our subsequently learning that 
this celebrated quartette had been reinforced by other eminent 
men who adorn our public life, e.g., the Viscount Samuel, 
adored by the Manchester Guardian ; the Viscount Swinton, 
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the modern Carnot, together with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and the Viscount 
Caldecote as spiritual and legal assessors. These are al] 
men of light and leading at whose feet their respective 
‘“* Houses” are delighted to sit. None would be more fitted 
than they to discuss in a dignified and decorous manner, and 
perhaps to settle, amid the applause of their followers, such 
problems as, for instance, whether Ireland should be mis. 
governed from London or from Dublin, whether the dioceses 
of the English Church in Wales are better dismembered; 
whether General Elections should be confined to one day or 
spread over fourteen, and a host of other palpitating topics 
which would rightly and properly loom large to everybody in 
the piping times of peace and which, despite the war, still 
dominate the mentality of many Right Honourables and a 
few noble lords who regard Armageddon as an inconsiderate 
interruption of the discussion of the Socialist programme. 


It is perhaps natural that Front-Benchers should be 
completely satisfied with everything they have done and 
everything they have left undone, and regard themselves as 
eminently fitted for any undertaking that may turn up, 
whether they have ever given it a thought or not. Their every 
utterance, action, and inaction throughout successful careers 
has commanded unstinted enthusiasm in Parliament, at 
public meetings, and in the Press. Indeed, they have spent 
the better part of their lives in what Lord Morley once 
described as “‘ a paradise of loud cheers.” It is hardly their 
fault that they have contracted chronic self-sufficiency, being 
as a general rule surrounded by a zareba of sycophants whose 
main business consists in preventing ‘‘ the Chief ”’ from view- 
ing himself as he really is and as other people outside the 
charmed circle regard him. The personal aspects of this 
system are relatively unimportant. That small men should 
make themselves happy by imagining themselves to 
be great men merely because their movements and speeches 
are more widely reported than those of their contemporaries, 
need not disturb us. What is disquieting is the fact that the 
“‘ vested interests’ of peace remain unaffected by the war, 
and that whenever Herr Hitler regards the moment as pro- 
pitious to retrieve by diplomacy what has been lost by arms, 
the British Empire will be represented by substantially the 
same team who were supporting the League of Nations in 
1935 and were so preoccupied by it and kindred topics as to 
allow themselves to be hopelessly bamboozled by the Boche 
during those fateful and fatal years 1933-1940, when, with 
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war literally hitting them in the face, “ Political leaders ” of 
all parties practically without exception turned their backs on 
our defence problems and behaved as though Germany did 
not exist. 

That our great country has been spared the catastrophe 
weakly and wickedly courted by “the great, wise, and 
eminent’ is due simply and solely to the splendid, spon- 
taneous, and long-sustained efforts of Britons everywhere, at 
home and abroad, to repair the injuries inflicted on the State 
by statesmanship. Every class and every Continent respon- 
ded to the call of duty and patriotism. Of the achievements 
in the field, in all fields, of the younger generation, who had 
no responsibility for our criminal unpreparedness, but upon 
whom the brunt of this appalling war has fallen, one can only 
say that wherever heroism, enterprise, resourcefulness, self- 
sacrifice, and endurance were demanded, on whatever element, 
there was always a Briton, either young, or middle-aged, or 
old, to do it. 

Professing sentimentalists are for ever inquiring whether 
as the struggle deepens we are in danger of forgetting our 
initial ideals. They are terrified lest Britain should sully her 
reputation by emerging from Armageddon which was none 
of her seeking, with a possible German indemnity in her 
depleted pockets, or other material advantage over a defeated 
enemy in the shape of such national and Imperial security 
as a garrison on the Rhine might give. We need neither be 
ashamed of the spirit in which we entered the war, nor need 
we be ashamed of the manner in which our fighting men have 
comported themselves, and when we talk of “ ideals,” it is 
certain that no Briton from any of His Majesty’s Dominions 
is offering his life in order that the Bestial Boche may resume 
his former pre-eminence. But unless the fighting man 
asserts himself he may find this pass sold in conjunction with 
many others at the ultimate “ negotiations,’ for the simple 
reason that we seem to be destitute of statesmen capable of 
competing in council with anything like the skill and daring 
which the younger generation has shown in the air and at sea, 
where man for man they have proved their superiority over 
the most formidable foe who ever challenged our existence. 

Our problem is to infuse some of the spirit of the Fighting 
Man into the Front Benches. 

How explain the astounding difference between them ? 
It is as if their occupants came from different planets, though 
they may belong to the same class or even to the same family— 
the man who knows no fear on sea, or land, or in the air, and 
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is constantly worthy of the Victoria Cross, may be own gon 
or own brother to the petrified Mandarin who lives a miserable 
existence in or about Downing Street courting one home. 
made humiliation after another, starting at every shadow 
and frightened to move a yard lest some purely imaginary 
bogy be conjured up by his aspen-like apprehensions. The 
history of courage has been gloriously re-written, whilst 
simultaneously the history of political cowardice has gained 
several new chapters at the Back. While one section of the 
community has taken final leave of fear, the other is para. 
lysed, though not once has the Right Hon. Faintheart or the 
Right Hon. Feebleguts been justified by the event in the 
terror that deterred him from discharging a plain duty, 
however obvious, without a prodigious amount of kickin 
from behind. The line of least resistance remains the Parlia- 
mentarians’ religion, though unfortunately for themselves and 
everybody else they rarely know where it lies, but after the 
requisite “ginger” has set them in motion and the plunge 
has been taken, our great men claim immense credit for their 
actions, and are furious if reminded of their paralysing hesita- 
tions, which have made Ministers “‘ too late ’’ nine times out 
of ten ever since last March. They were too late to save 
Poland, too late to save Finland, too late to secure Roumanian 
trade, too late with munitions, too late with big guns, too late 
with machine-guns, too late with the Bren gun, too late with 
Compulsory Service, too late with their aeroplanes, too late 
over the Blockade, too late in reprisals, too late to tax German 
trade, too late in growing food, too late in saving food, too 
late with their rations, but never too late to chop and change. 
If left to their own devices they would certainly be too late 
to save the British Empire. Let us pray that they may yet 
be too late to save the German Empire. 


These have always been the weak spot. They remain the 
-weak spot to-day. Why? We cannot say. It may be 
mainly a question of Anno Domini. Every one who counts 
in the Navy or in the Army is under sixty, after which, 
according to Napoleon, men in high positions should be super- 
annuated ; but almost every one who counts in public affairs 
is over sixty or approximates to that fatal age. At the 
front, even though very young men may frequently feel 
themselves snubbed and sat upon by some inferior superior, 
they can occasionally get a hearing and even an innings. 
When the curtain lifts we find a youth in charge of an Altmark 
boarding, or leading an air attack with the results one might 
expect. There is no humming or hawing, no doubt, hesita- 
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ion, or pain. At the word “Go” they are “all out.” But 
at Westminster! Does a young man ever get a chance ? 
Only if he casts aside his youth and apes his elders and tries 
to be as much like a Front-Bench Deadhead as possible. The 
House of Lords has been christened “The Family Vault,” 
yith its sepulchural gloom. The roof would collapse if 
anyone laughed—indeed, no one could laugh at such jokes as 
are made there, save when some ribald Backwoodsman imparts 
ahuman touch to the dismal proceedings. 


The House of Commons is no less depressing, though 
much noisier. It is essentially un-British in its lack of 
humour. It contains a few young men in years strenuously 
endeavouring to become prematurely old. Was there ever a 
more delightful and irresistible person than the late ————_, 
who was greatly beloved by all his friends and the best of 
good company ? But so overwhelming is the atmosphere 
of “ The Commons,” of which he was one of the youngest 
Members, that when he died, his obituary notice from the 
pen of some sympathetic Parliamentary colleague set forth 
his merits as though he had belonged to the solemn order of 
“responsible statesmen.” The House of Commons had 
evidently never had one glimpse of the real ’ 
but simply regarded him as “‘ a promising young man,” with 
an ultimate Under-Secretaryship ahead of him, and the 
prospective right of leaning on a dispatch-box and pounding 
the Table for an hour. It was truly pitiable. Nor is it merely 
a personal issue, because, with youth completely crushed, 
Parliamentarism becomes what it is—the paradise of middle- 
aged inertia and ineptitude developing into senile vanity. 
“My career,” ‘“‘ my speech,” are ultimately the only things 
that seriously interest the Right Honourable, to whose ora- 
tions immense industry is consecrated Let us note the fact 
that with the aid of a typewriter and an accurate verbal 
memory, after many years’ penal servitude a quite ordinary 
man can pass himself off upon Parliament and the public as 
something out of the way. 


In peace-time it was immaterial, because, though it is a 
fearful heresy to say so, it was relatively unimportant who 
managed the House of Commons, or at what decisions it arrived 
as it discussed subjects in inverse proportion to their im- 
portance. But in war? Armageddon convulsed the world 
in 1914. Nothing, we thought, will ever be the same again. 
We reckoned without the professional politician, who, like 
the Bourbons, learnt nothing and forgot nothing. “‘ Politic- 
ians we are and politicians we shall remain,” say our 
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Mandarins amidst tumultuous applause from the embattled 
Caucuses and all their hangers-on. 


The Allies have between them thrown up good soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, but where are the new statesmen to 
administer the new world? We may be able to manage 
without genius, without imagination, without foresight, 
without constructive capacity, but we do require some 
sagacity, steadfastness of purpose, a reasonable amount of 
knowledge and commonsense, together with some conception 
of the problems confronting us. The nation is not destitute 
of these qualities. The British Empire is rich in ability of 
all kinds if we are allowed to draw upon it, but if we are 
confined to the flotsam and jetsam of a moribund Parliament, 
which in very decency should have committed the “ happy 
dispatch ’—Heaven help us! This is no question of persons 
or parties, as the “ All-is-Wells ’ imagine. 


The Allied Governments, which are continuously 
exchanging views, must have made up their minds as to the 
conditions of a durable peace corresponding with the efforts 
of the Allied nations. There is little difference of opinion in 
British communities on this subject, and if Ministers have 
any lingering doubts, the sooner those doubts are cleared up 
the better, both for the Man in the Cabinet and the Man in 
the Street. It is not for any Englishman to try to force 
unpalatable views upon any Ally. There may be some 
doubt as to our Allies’ demands, which it is not for us to 
resolve. There is, however, no reason to hesitate in suggesting 


what public opinion in this country regards as the desiderata 
of a durable peace. 


One preliminary consideration is vital! Before the 
Allies enter upon any discussion of peace all enemy troops must 
withdraw behind the Rhine, as well as from Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, while as a further guarantee of good faith Germany 
must surrender her Fleet to the Allies. It is obvious that 
unless the hostile Navy be handed over, the withdrawal of 
the hostile army might at a given moment be a positive 
military advantage to the Central Powers by enabling them 
to escape catastrophe. 


We must be forewarned and forearmed against our own 
drifting diplomacy. Amiable, easy-going, cosmopolitan 
intellectuals—inspired by the Internationalists, directed from 
Moscow are never far from their elbows—and who would 
probably have the business in hand, would need any amount 
of “‘ bingeing up.” Otherwise our old friends ‘‘ Moderation ” 
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and “ Magnanimity ’’ would ruin all, there being no place 
or the one or the other in any dealings with the Boche. 

As no “scrap of paper” bearing Germany’s signature 
bears any meaning, the Allies must reserve to themselves 
full power to deal with any contingency that may arise. 

Adequate guarantees would once more rid Europe of the 
German nightmare for the rest of the century, which is as 
far as one can foresee. This is not asking much, considering 
the terms Germany has invariably imposed whenever vic- 
torious, while they are absurdly easy as compared with the 
treatment that would have been meted out to Great Britain 
and her Allies in the event of a German victory and a German 
peace. Anything substantially short of Germany’s total 
disarmament and disruption would inevitably involve the 
reopening of the contest between Kultur and Civilization 
whenever the Boche felt himself somewhat stronger than his 
neighbours. 

Should our Mugwumps prevail on this as on previous 
occasions, and engineer the usual compromise preserving 
Germanism as ‘‘ a going concern,” nothing can save Europe 
from ultimate and complete Germanization, and with Europe 
Boche-ridden it would only be a question of time as to when 
the rest of the world succumbed. There is, however, little 
in the record of Parliamentary statesmanship in international 
affairs to encourage us to hope that they will rise to the 
occasion unless it can be brought home to them that other- 
wise they wil! be damned—and hanged. 
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II. HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 


AFTER THE LATEST SHUFFLE 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury— 
Rt. Hon. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE 


Home Affairs and Ministry of Home Security— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Sir JoHn AnpeERsoy, 
G.C.B., G.C.LE., M.P. 
Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department— 
OsBERT PEAKE, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Home Security 
Masang, Esq., M.P. 
Foreign Affairs— 
*Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Viscount Hatirax, KG, 
G.C.8.1., G.C.LE., T.D. 
Under-Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. RicHarp Avstrx 
Butter, M.P. 
Dominion Affairs— 
{Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Ropert AntHony Epmy, 
M.C., M.P. 
Under-Secretary of State—The Duke of DEVoNsHIRE. 
Colonial Office— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Matcotm Joun MacDona, 
M.P. 
Under-Secretary of State—The Marquess of Durreri 
AND AVA. 
War Office— 
*Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. OLIVER FREDERICK GEORGE 
Sran.ey, M.C., M.P. 
Under- Secretary of State—Viscount CopuaM, C.B. 
Financial Secretary—Sir Epwarp Grice, K.C.M.G, 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.P. 
Air Ministry— 
*Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Sir SamueL Hoare, Bt. 
G.C.8.I., G.B.E., C.M.G., M.P. 
Under-Secretary of ‘State—Captain HaroLp 
Batrour, C.M.G., M.P. 


* Members of War Cabinet. Attends War Cabinet. 
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Lord Chancellor— 
Rt. Hon. Viscount CaLpEcorE, C.B.E. 


lord President of the Council— 
Rt. Hon. the Earl Stannopg, K.G., D.S.O., M.C., D.L. 


lord Privy Seal— 
Rt. Hon. Sir H. Ktnastey Woop, M.P. 


India Office and Burma Office— 
Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. the Marquess of ZETLAND, 
G.C.S.L, G.C.LE. 
Under-Secretary of State for India—Rt. Hon. Sir RoBert 
Hues Bt., M.P. 
Under-Secretary of State for Burma—Rt. Hon. Sir 
Rospert Hvueu Bt., M.P. 


Admiralty— 
*Rirst Lord—Rt. Hon. Wrnston LEONARD SPENCER 


CHURCHILL, C.H., M.P. 

Parliamentary and Financial Secretary—Sir VIcTOoR 
WARRENDER, Bt., M.P. 

Civil Lord—Captain AusTIN UvEDALE Morcan Hupson, 
M.P. 

Board of Trade— 

President—Rt. Hon. Sir ANDREW Rar Duncan, M.P., 
G.B.E. 

Parliamentary Secretary—Major Gwitym LLoyD GEORGE, 
M.P. 

Mines Department—Parliamentary Secretary—GEOFFREY 
Lioyp, Esq., M.P. 

Department of Overseas Trade—Secretary—G. H. SHakE- 
SPEARE, Esq., M.P.—[ Representing Foreign Office and 
Board of Trade.] 


Minister Without Portfolio— 
*Rt. Hon. Lord Hankey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
Ministry of Shipping— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. R. 8. Hupson, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Sir James ARTHUR SALTER, 
K.C.B., M.P. 


Minister of Economic Warfare— 
RonaLp Cross, Esq., M.P. 
Ministry of Health— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Water E. Exxiot, M.C., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Miss FLoreNce Horssrvueu, 
C.B.E., M.P. 
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Ministry of Transport— 
Minister—Captain Rt. Hon. Davip Evan Wattacz, 
M.C., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Rosrrt HAmiItton Brrnays, 
Esq., M.P. 


Board of Education— 
President—Rt. Hon. HrrwaLp Ramssporuam, 0.B.E,, 
M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—KennetH Martin Linpsay, 
Esq., M.P. 


Ministry of Labour and National Service— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. ALFRED Ernest Browy, M.C., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—RaLpu ASSHETON, Esq., M.P. 


Ministry of Supply— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Epwarp Lesiic Buren, LL.D, 
M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Colonel JoHn JEsTYN 
ELLIN, O.B.E., M.C., M.P. 


Ministry of Pensions— 
Minister—Sir WALTER JAMES WOMERSLEY, M.P. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries— 
Minister—Colonel Rt. Hon. Sir Dormay. 
Smitu, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary—Lord Drnuam, M.C. 


Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster— 
Major G. C. Tryon, M.P. 
Minister of Food— 
Minister—Rt. Hon. Lord Wootton. 
Parliamentary Secretary—ALAN TrnDAL 
Esq., M.P. 
Ministry of Information— 
M.P., G.C.V.0., G.B.E., M.I.C.E. 
Parliamentary Secretary —Vacant. 
First Commissioner of Works— 
Earl pr LA Warr, P.C. 


Attorney-General— 
Rt. Sir Donatp BRraDLEY SoMERVELL, O.B.E, 
K.C., M.P. 


Solicitor General— 
Sir TERENCE JAMES O’Connor, K.C., M.P. 
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General Post Office— 
Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. W. S. Morrison. 


Assistant Postmaster-General—Captain CHARLES WATER- 
HOUSE, M.C., M.P. 


Paymaster General— 
Rt. Hon. Earl WintrrerTon, M.P. 


Treasury— 

*Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn 
G.C.S.1., G.C.V.0., O.B.E., K.C., M.P. 

Parliamentary Secretary—Captain Rt. Hon. Henry Davip 
REGINALD Maraessson, M.C., M.P. 

Financial Secretary—Captain Rt. Hon. Harry FREDERICK 
CoMFORT CROOKSHANK, M.P. 

Lords Commissioners— 
Rt. Hon. James Stuart, M.V.O., M.C., M.P. 
Patrick Munro, Esq., M.P. 
STEPHEN Noe. Furness, Esq., M.P. 
Patrick GEORGE THoMAS BucHAN-HEPBURN, Esq., 

M.P. 

WILLIAM WHYTEHEAD Bovutrton, M.P. 

Assistant Whip (unpaid)— 
Lieut.-Colonel GrorGE STEVEN Watt, M.P. 


Scotland— 

Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Davip JouHN COLVILLE, 

Under-Secretary of State—Captain Jonn Heiss FINNIE 
McEwen, M.P. 

Lord Advocate—Rt. Hon. Tuomas Mackay CooPEr, 
O.B.E., K.C., M.P. 

Solicitor-General—JamEs Scott CUMBERLAND REID, Esq., 
K.C., M.P. 


His Majesty’s Household— 
Lord Chamberlain—Rt. Hon. the Earl of CLARENDON, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
Lord Steward—Rt. Hon. the Duke of BuccLeucn, 
G.V.C.O. 
Master of the Horse—The Duke of Bravrort, K.G., 
G.C.V.O. 
Treasurer—RoBeERT VILLIERS GrimsToN, Esq., M.P. 
Comptroller—Lieut.-Colonel [ain Kerr, D.S.O., 
M.C., M.P. 
Vice-Chamberlain—Major Sir ALBERT JAMES EDMONDSON, 
M.P. 
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Captain of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms— 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Lucan, G.C.V.0., K.B.E., CB, 
T.D. 

Captain of the King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the 
Guard—Lord K.C.V.O., D.S.0., O.BE. 

Permanent Lords-in-Waiting— 

Colonel the Rt. Hon. Lord Wicram, G.C.B., G.C.V.0, 


C.S.I. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Cromer, G.C.B., G.C.LE, 
G.C.V.O. 
Lords-in-Waiting— 
The Earl of ELpon. The Earl of BIRKENHEAD, 
Viscount ALLENDALE, M.C. Viscount BRIDPORT. 
Earl FortEscve, M.C. Lord Esury. 


Forestry Commissioner—Colonel Rt. Hon. Sir George 
CouRTHOPE, Bt., M.C., M.P. 

Charity Commissioner—LeEwis Jones, Esq., M.P. 

Second Church Estates Commissioner, representing Eccle. 


siastical Commissioners—Hon. RicHarp Dey. 
MAN, M.P. 
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IiI. ADDENDA TO AMERICAN NOTES 


Tue difference in the methods used by Germany and the 
Allies in conducting their respective blockades can be simply 
stated ; Germany sinks neutral ships suspected of carrying 
contraband to France or England, England searches neutral 
ships suspected of carrying contraband to Germany. But 
the Neutrality Act has swept all American shipping out 
of reach of the German naval arm so that while American 
vessels are halted by the British Navy and searched, they 
mn no risk of being sunk by German submarines. If 
the whole of Europe had been declared a combat zone, 
American ships would neither be searched nor sunk. But 
under the existing one-sided situation the American Press 
is filled with accounts of the operation of the British 
blockade and the harm it is doing to American interests, 
while nothing appears in the Press which suggests that 
American interests have been at all affected by Germany. 
It is forgotten that the risk of a far greater damage to Ameri- 
can interests by Germany was only avoided by applying 
the Neutrality Act. Since no American interests are involved, 
the sinking of other neutral vessels does not receive as much 
prominence as the searching of American vessels for. con- 
traband. 

You thus have a situation in which friction between 
American interests and the British blockade will continue to 
arouse irritation and even anger, while no comparable source 
of irritation with Germany exists. The situation was made 
worse by the State Department’s public notes of protest. 
There is something strange in the fact that Mr. Bert Hunt, 
the Assistant Legal Adviser to the State Department, who was 
credited in the American Press with having drafted most of 
the protest notes, should have resigned his position with the 
Administration to join a group interested in “ promoting ” 
German-American trade. United States pressure is not 
represented as an effort to break down the Allied blockade 
against Germany, but as an effort to safeguard American 
commerce and to uphold American interests, interests which 
have been abandoned in face of German threats and only 
insisted upon in areas where milder British methods of 
contraband control are adopted. 
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American public opinion in view of the tradition of “ the 
mails must go through” is peculiarly sensitive about any 
interference in the normal postal service. Even the friendliest 
American officials draw a sharp distinction between searching 
the mails, which they regard as a tactless source of irritation, 
unjustified by the results obtained, and blockade measures 
designed to prevent useful war materials reaching Germany 
through shipments ostensibly made to neutral governments, 

When, therefore, someone who claimed to have been a 
passenger on the clipper ship which called at Bermuda on 
its way westward across the Atlantic produced a cock and 
bull story about British marines armed with rifles and fixed 
bayonets, removing American mail by force, there was a 
disposition in the American Press to print it without troubling 
to verify the facts. The fear of being influenced by non. 
existent British propaganda is apt to lead to anti-British 
propaganda being accepted. America’s leading news agency, 
the Associated Press, spread the tale which appeared on the 
front pages of reputable papers such as the Washington Post 
and the New York Times. Once a story such as this is started, 
denials never catch up with it, particularly as newspapers 
naturally tend to give less prominence to admissions of error 
than to other types of information. In fact, the Press treated 
the incident of the seized Bermuda mail a little like Falstaff 
in reverse ; the marines with fixed bayonets became marines 
with sidearms and, finally, special constables without a 
truncheon between them. 

In connection with the mail seizures there is a point which 
is scarcely ever recalled in the American Press, namely, that 
during the last war the United States searched all neutral 
mail it could lay its hands on, not only at American ports, 
but at Cuban ports, and in the international Panama Canal 
zone. Searches carried out in this international zone were 
very similar to searches carried out on the high seas to which 
objections have been raised. No compulsion was used to 
force neutrals ships into belligerent .ports, either for con- 
traband control or for searching the mail. All that was done 
was to restrict supplies of coal, so that the ships could do 
very little else. This preserved the precepts of international 
law, for obtaining coal was a privilege and not a right. 

The United States searched neutral mails in the last war 
for the same reason that Britain searches neutral mails now, 
because it knew the mails were being abused by German 
sympathisers to circumvent the blockade. 

The German counter-charge that Britain is really searching 
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American mails to find out commercial secrets has been 
accepted and given publicity by several Congressmen who 
should know better, for example, Congressman Maas, ranking 
Republican on the Naval Affairs Committee. 


“The truth of it is that what they are after, and 
what they are getting every day, is an opportunity to 
examine the manifests and the bills of lading of American 
merchants and American shippers. They are copying 
these facts and furnishing them, through their economic 
control to their own industries and attempting to under- 
bid us in commerce. .. . 

‘**T am informed to-day when our ships are dragged 
into a contraband port and held an unreasonable time, 
or until it is unprofitable for the shippers, and the ship- 
ping concerns, that the bills of lading are all furnished 
to British concerns, and their agents in this country 
then go around and solicit the American shippers, recom- 
mending that it would be wise for them to ship on a 
British ship, if they want to make their deliveries certain, 
and soon. It is nothing in fact but a continued attempt 
to destroy American commerce. They have been at it 
for 100 years, and they are still at it. ... 

“ Much of the mail is not delivered at all, or it is not 
delivered until it is too late to be of any value. I have 
been informed that British merchant firms are given 
access to this mail, and they offer to fill the orders to our 
customers when our mail is not delivered, and thereby 
very seriously interfere with and destroy our commerce. 

“The Germans have now made an announcement 
that they are going to sink any ships brought into a 
contraband port. . . . I do not think the British are so 
interested in stopping our ships to take contraband 
from them as they are in forcing Germany into acts 
that will force us into war with Germany... . 

‘“‘T am proposing, first of all, that we put our mails 
upon combatant vessels of the Navy, and that we make 
sure that we have enough warships to protect our 
interests ; that we deny our ports and commerce to the 
vessels of nations that violate our neutrality, and, if 
necessary, that we convoy American ships with American 
war vessels. If we will take a firm stand to-day and 
say, ‘ We are neutral; we are not going to interfere in 
this war; but, by the living God, nobody is going to 
interfere with us,’ we will be let alone, and we will stay 
out of this war.” 
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If all Europe were a combat zone, from which American 
vessels were excluded, the difficulties which trouble Mr. Maas 
would be avoided. The suggestion made in Congress, hoy. 

ever, was not to broaden the area of the combat zone, but to 
adopt measures of retaliation in order to force England to 
abandon her contraband control. 

Since the cash and carry sections of the Neutrality Act 
prevent belligerent governments from obtaining anything 
whatsoever on credit, the limited dollar resources of the 
Allies are being husbanded and applied mainly to arms 
purchases. The sale of farm products has fallen off, and that 
of industrial products has risen. The protests from the 
agricultural areas sound loud in a Congressman’s ear when a 
political campaign is near. One way out of the difficulty 
would be to make purchases on credit possible, but that 
would be regarded as a step towards involvement in the 
European conflict. Therefore, you find proposals being made 
by the Senate Finance Committee to compel the Allied 
Governments by the use of reprisals to buy more farm pro- 
ducts. As the headline on the front page of the New York 
Times expressed it, “‘ Allied trade aims cause Washington to 
weigh reprisal.” 

Thus, while vigorous opposition is raised in Congress to 
economic pressure of any kind against Japan, conducting 
her aggressive campaign against China, or against Russia 
conducting her aggressive campaign against Finland, on the 
grounds that this might lead the country along the road to 
war, prominent Isolationists, such as Senators Vandenberg 
and La Follette, have no hesitation in proposing economic 
measures directed against Britain when, in her efforts to check 
another aggressor power, she treads on one of Uncle Sam’s 
more sensitive corns. Yet how simple it would be for the old 
gentleman to move his feet out of the way. 


Washington. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 


IV. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


March 28 
This long cold winter must soon be over. Those unlucky 
ple who have no country houses, and who have only 

left London because of possible air raids, have had to live 

through the worst four months within memory. Our local 

medico says it has made the Londoners ill—genuinely ill. 

“You see,” he told me, “ many of these people are elderly 

and have settled habits—cinemas three times a week and 

bridge on the other afternoons, and they come to a neighbour- 
hood where the nearest film is ten miles away and where 


they have no friends to play bridge with. They are not 


interested in us or our village doings, so they have nothing 
to do but to get nervous disorders ! ” 

The class whose children were sent out of the towns at 
Government expense are also not happy. They miss their 
children, and the children miss their familiar slummy ways, 
which seem so shocking to their country hosts and so natural 
to them. The result of being away from familiar objects— 
among them the perpetual Bobby at the street corner—is a 
lot of juvenile crime, thefts from shops and the like. One 
ingenious set of young ruffians near here have formed them- 
selves into a shop-lifting gang with very well-thought-out 
methods. They operate in concert: Two go into a shop 
where goods are shown on trays and make a genuine purchase ; 
another child, apparently unconnected with them, comes in, 
and he knocks over a tray, whereupon two other children 
(making five in all) rush forward to “ help” pick up, and half 
the things are stolen. It was only after three shops had been 
victimised in our county town that the trick was discovered. 
The children who do this are boys between 10 and 12. Our 
local authorities are worried by this and other evidence that 
the children who are away from their parents are getting 
restless and out of control. The occasional visits of father 
and mother do not act as checks. They merely re-infest 
the children with vermin! In the case of the infants’ home, 
which is housed at Lady Triskett’s (some thirty children and 
nine nurses) the matron does not wait for evidence of vermin 
to appear. Every child that is visited is at once disinfected. 
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“‘ It’s what we have to do in Maxton,” she says philosophically, 
General and Lady Triskett, who have so nobly housed this 
party since war broke out, are counting the hours until they 
leave next month. In their case, as in so many others, the 
invasion has meant considerable personal discomfort. I am 
bound to say that the movement back home, or, as in the case 
of the Maxton children, to an empty house, where they can 
be “‘ to themselves,” is going on here all the time. For one 
reason, the people have not the servants they had at the 
beginning of the war. The big houses are either handed 
over to others, or are half shut and being run with small 
staffs. When the Londoners have gone we shall settle down 
to the small scale life which is all we can now expect. In 
fact, we are already beginning to do this. 


There is a mild revival in country social life. People are 
living almost entirely in their country houses, and if they 
have business in London they go to an hotel. I saw in the 
paper the other day that not more than a dozen houses in 
Eaton Square are now being lived in by their owners. Social 
life in London is virtually dead, but social life in the country 
has gone back to a sort of Victorian age. No longer do 
large cars sweep across two counties to pay a call. The 
humble owner-driven four-seater, very strictly rationed in 
petrol, has taken the place of the grand car, and in some 
cases a pony cart does the work. Neighbours are therefore 
those we can get to, or who can get to us, easily. In this 
village and its immediate neighbourhood we have always 
seen a good deal of each other in the summer, but in the 
winter and spring people with London houses, the Stornaways, 
the Trisketts and the Blores used to disappear, save for the 
classical Christmas holiday. Now they are at home all the 
time. They are poor instead of being well off, and their 
neighbourliness does not go beyond an occasional lunch. 
But the young people insist on dancing, and that is done in 
the village hall for an incredibly small sum. 


Then there are the colonial soldiers and airmen. We 
ask these for week-ends, and they come with evident pleasure 
to see the strange new English ways. We have learned not to 
offer the Canadians mutton, and never to give any of them 
rabbit! But our hospitality is on a small scale. We have 
not gone back in time quite to Jane Austin, to a society 
like that patronised by Emma, but we are much nearer the 
Mansfield Park atmosphere than I ever remember before, 
only—only we have not the glorious sense of security of those 
days, when a man built a house with the knowledge that his 
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dson would live in it. We see a revolutionary change 
all around us. 
April 1 

Mrs. Clark, an old woman who lived in a cottage near 
here, has just died. She was eighty-four, and had spent 
sixty years under one roof. A servant girl in this house 
before her marriage, she went from here to her cottage and 
knew nothing of the outer world. I went up to see her 
daughter, and heard Louisa Clark’s simple tribute to her 
mother. ‘*‘ My mother ’an’t left a debt, she ’an’t. She never 
bought nothing she couldn’t pay for. If she ’adn’t the money 
for a loaf of bread, then she didn’t ’ave the loaf.’”’ What a 
world of character in this—when we think of the years of 
rigid order it involved! Mrs. Clark had several children, 
some died, some went away, but her daughter remained. 
“T never left mother for pleasure, I didn’t. Once I went to 
me sister-in-law wot was ill, and once to a friend to oblige, 
but never for a ’oliday for fifty years.” 

I note this record of two quiet lives with admiration, and 
some envy for the straight course these women were able to 
keep. It is such a tale as this that makes one understand 
the passionate devotion to poverty shown by some of the 
great mediseval saints. They had seen the Mrs. Clarks and 
the Louisa Clarks of another generation. They loved them 
and wished to imitate them. 

April 3 

The more the home front is “ organised ” by the Govern- 
ment, the worse the general muddle gets. There is now a 
school at Storm Castle, a preparatory school. When it came 
to this haven last September various neighbouring families 
asked the headmaster if they might send their boys as day 
pupils. This was agreed to, and some eight to ten day boys 
were taken on. When rationing started the school was 
told it must be treated as a school for resident pupils, and as 
a catering establishment for the day boys, involving two sets 
of rules. This would not have much mattered if the regula- 
tions for both kinds of establishments had remained as 
started, but they have been continually and exasperatingly 
changed, so that the unfortunate schoolmaster, his wife and 
housekeeper have been driven nearly dotty. 

This morning I had further evidence of the foolishness 
of those who direct food control when I received a printed 
form asking me to state how much fruit I should have in my 
garden this summer! Do the people who ask such questions 
think we make our fruit in factories? I begin to think that, 
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after all, my own generation was more competent than this one, 
Anyhow, we managed the food distribution a great deal better, 

My butcher came last Saturday to ask if I would buy, 
leg of mutton or a sirloin, he had several of each. ‘“‘ You see,” 
he said, “‘ they will otherwise be left on my hands. I can’t 
eat them myself, and I can’t return them. A lot of people 
don’t eat meat at all, but the Food Controller doesn’t knoy 
this.’ I regretfully declined his offer, which I hear was made 
by many butchers to their clients. If the tradespeopk 
were allowed some latitude to run the businesses the 
understand we should get on much better, and the nation’s 
stocks would be put to wiser use. 
April 5 

I went to tea with Miss Hart to-day, and there I met her 
nephew, who is “a captain in the Army,” though not quite 
the old sort of captain. He was in civilian clothes, exquisitely 
cut ; his hair was lacquered to a fine polish. His account of 
himself was simple: “‘I am,” he said, “a Public Relations 
Officer.” “‘ What is that?” I asked. “I run the publicity 
in a very wide area, and I have many of the best regiments 
in my district. I shall apply for the rank of a Staff Captain 


soon.” “ But,” I said, “what do you do?” “TI organise 
the army pictures you see on the screen. I tell the Press 
where to go. I organise the news they give.” ‘ But why 


can’t the Press do all these things as they have always done 
before ?”’ and added: “‘ Are there many of you?” I tried 
not to look at him with the distaste I felt as I said this. 
‘“‘ There are several of us in Britain, and my district is one of 
the most important,” young Hart said, proudly, “ but I 
do not mean to stay in England. I shall go to the Eastem 
and Western fronts to see the different armies. You see, 
there will be medals given for the various fronts, and if I go 
to France and Palestine I shall be eligible.” 

Miss Hart looked at him proudly. I felt slightly sick. 
The young man’s assurance and conceit, his determination 
to use the great national crisis for self-advancement in security 
while others risked their lives, were so unashamed that one 
wondered how he could sit there and say the words. 
April 7 

It was some time since I had been to see Mrs. Iggulden, 
so I went to her this evening. As I walked up to her door 
I heard her voice in prolonged speech. Curious to know 
to whom she could be talking at such length I opened the 
door quietly so as not to disturb the party. I found the old 
lady alone, reading the Collect for the day aloud to herself. 
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She did not stop when I came in, but went on to the end. 
“When I can’t go to Church,” she said, “I ’as to read to 
ese 

I find myself wondering, as I have so often done before, 
about the sincerity of the faith of that older generation, of 
what we may call the Bible Christians. Do any of them 
exist younger than eighty ? Are there any people growing 
up now who will look out the Collect for the day and read 
it to themselves when they cannot go to Church, as this old 
lady does? I cannot see that Mrs. Iggulden’s generation 
were really any better in behaviour than their grandchildren 
are, but I think they were more closely anchored to their 
code and less liable to shift in the shifting tides of a difficult 
world. 

When Mrs. Iggulden had finished her devotions she began 
to talk about the local news. Who had left, whose son had 
written home, whose daughters had gone to “‘ they munitions ” 
or to service ; about the farmers’ pigeon shoot, the rabbit 
catchers’ season, and the “‘ new gentlemen ”’ who have settled 
in the neighbourhood to see that we do not sell our underwood 
or our trees when we want to. “ An’ these new charcoal- 
burning things,” she said, ‘‘ they say they look like tins with 
chimneys, an’ don’t need no one to watch them like the old 
charcoal burners ’ad to ’ave. Sixty-hour watches they used 
to ave to make by their ’earths. Now they can go ’ome an’ 
leave the charcoal to make itself.” She admitted that this 
was much easier for the men, only she wondered whether 
easiness was the only thing that mattered? I wondered, 
too, as I walked home in the cutting wind that seemed to 
belong to January rather than to April. 


April 8 

A correspondent wrote to The Times a few days ago to 
remind us that in this black spring two very good vegetables 
grow wild—nettles and dandelions. In this house we have 
always eaten nettles, cooked like spinach. They are very 
good done in a smooth puree. They have to be washed in 
several waters before cooking, as they are apt to be gritty. 
Dandelions are best as salad. They should be blanched for 
a few days by placing a flowerpot over them, when they eat 
like chicory, and are excellent, only you want a lot for a dish. 

To-day, April 8, my gardener is beginning to sow his 
vegetables. He has also put out some peas grown in pots. 
Our winter landscape shows hardly a leaf. Only the grassy 
willows, the weeping willows and the catkins give us any 
promise of spring. 
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IS VICTORY WORTH WHILE? 


In war, a country’s worst enemies are doubt and fear, the 
parents of divided counsels and enfeebled will. A period 
like the past seven months, when black-out, evacuation and 
economic transition impose their full burden of disturbance, 
dislocation and discomfort, when activity on land is slight, 
when the air has not yet loosed its expected horrors, and 
when the most vigorous struggle is at sea far from the common 
view, is a period of natural complaint, questioning and 
apprehension. Need we be at war at all? What are we 
fighting for, as well as fighting against ? Is victory worth 
while if we can win one? Can we, in fact, win a victory?! 
And are the Government’s strategy, plans and measures 
rightly framed to this end? It is far from improper that 
such questions should be asked. Considering how rare in 
recent years has been real understanding of the forces which 
have produced the present struggle, and how little guidance 
public opinion has received as to their true nature, it is a 
mark of health and strength and a tribute to the innate 
political genius of our people that the anxieties inevitable 
in the existing situation should have attacked—or, at least, 
have attacked virulently—such comparatively narrow circles 
and produced so small an effect on popular resoluteness and 
morale as a whole. But the time has certainly come when 
the issues we have so far enjoyed the leisure to canvass and 
debate should be substantially clarified in order that energies 
may be focused, and unity, direction and undiminished 
strength may be concentrated on the nation’s war effort. 


The most insidious doubters belong to the school who 
question whether victory, even if possible at all, would be 
worth while when won. This school comprises the most 
diverse members and weaves the most varied strands into 
their argument. War, it is said, settles nothing. Opponents 
of the present social order claim that it is not worth fighting 
for, and assert, with Mr. Middleton Murry, that it is wrong 
to ask young men to die for “ British imperialism.” Sup- 
porters of the status quo urge that victory may cost so dear 
in life and wealth that Britain and the Commonwealth would 
be destroyed and civilization itself perish. Others allege 
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that we have no quarrel with the German people ; yet others— 
few in number, and chiefly found among the Fascists—even 
proclaim that Germany and the Nazi cause are right. But 

t as is the confusion of these tongues, one common call 
rings clear from their debate—that the time has come now, 
before more lives are lost, or passions are raised to fever 
pitch, or the vast destructiveness and horror of modern 
warfare are loosed upon ancient peoples, to seek once again 
to achieve a negotiated peace. 

In plausibility and apparent reasonableness, the moderate 
kernel of this doctrine has been well summarised by Captain 
Liddell Hart in a recent article (Evening Standard, February 3, 
1940). The obvious way to prevent future aggression and 
redeem “‘ as far as possible ’’ the consequences of past aggres- 
sion, Captain Liddell Hart remarks, 

“is by decisive victory. An alternative way is to 
produce the conviction in your opponents that a timely, 
and mutually agreeable, settlement is to their interest 
as much as to yours. ... Before staking too heavily 
on victory we should be wise to face the question whether 
there is an adequate chance of achieving it—without self- 
exhaustion in the effort. . . . Our true aim should be to 
convince the German people that they have much to 
gain by a peace of common agreement, respecting the 
rights of others, and only a prospect of increasing misery 
by continuing the war.” 


What can common sense and political realism make of 
this argument ? Does war, in fact, settle nothing? It is 
true, of course, that war alone cannot change men’s hearts 
or cleanse their desires. Persuasion and conviction, above 
all suffering and faith, are the only crucibles in which that 
process of spiritual alchemy can be performed. But as 
regards practical circumstances and the material course of 
social and political life, the whole record of history testifies 
to the shallowness and falsity of what is not even a half-truth 
about the nature of war. Did the victories of Greece over 
Persia at Thermopyle and Salamis which gave the Hellenic 
genius its opportunity to develop treasures of mind and 
feeling and spirit on which the whole world has since drawn 
“settle nothing’? Did Rome’s overthrow of Carthage, 
which decided that the ancient world for a thousand years 
and its Christian successor should bear a Latin rather than a 
Phenician stamp, “settle nothing”? Did the conquest 
of William the Norman in 1066 “ settle nothing ” as regards 
the character of British development ? Or the victories of 
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Elizabeth over Spain, Cromwell over the Dutch, and Nelson 
and Wellington over Napoleon and the French? Not evey 
the meanest intelligence can deny that all these great struggles 
* settled > many things—and many of them finally. And 
if we failed after the last war to use the opportunity which 
dearly bought victory brought us, that failure cannot in 
common honesty be attributed to the war, but to our own 
weakness, confusion of mind, and folly afterwards. 


Those who claim that the war is merely a defence of 
“ British imperialism” might ponder the reasons why the 
much maligned British rule could in the present time of 
struggle and danger have rallied the spontaneous and hearty 
support of its native subjects if these did not know how much 
better is the régime under which they now live as compared 
with the experienced brutalities of German dominion over 
coloured peoples, let alone the ferocious inhumanity with 
which Nazi doctrine and practice justify the exploitation and 
enslavement of subject races. Opponents of the war who 
advance in excuse the admitted defects of the present social 
order, if incapable of generous sympathy with the abomina- 
tions Germany has meted out to the conquered Poles, might 
do worse than ask themselves at least the pertinent selfish 
question how they would fare under the Nazi system of 
jackboot, riding whip and concentration camp; or to just 
what rubbish-heap of contumely and oppression German 
overlords would consign their dreams of a world made some- 
how miraculously because ideologically perfect. And though 
pacifists by religious conviction deserve respect and con- 
sideration, they, too, ought to face facts hitherto often 
ignored before they seek to spread their doctrines abroad. 
No honest and sensitive man or woman ought to-day to bea 
pacifist unless he or she is not only prepared himself or herself 
to face a firing squad in the event of Nazi victory, but also 
ready and willing to see millions of the conquered perish in 
Britain—as in Poland—from hunger and cold, as well as 
horrors of brutality and torture beyond imagination inflicted 
on thousands and scores of thousands of fellow citizens. 


The thesis which Captain Liddell Hart represents and ably 
expounds is more complex and more subtle. Against German 
men and women as individuals the members of the Allied 
nations, also as individuals, may have no quarrel at all. 
But the conduct of social groups—above all, the conduct of 
nations as the largest and most powerful examples of social 
groups—is not the mere summation of the thoughts, feelings 
and acts of countless myriads of individuals. A group has a 
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life of its own which embraces and integrates at least a pro- 
portion of the lives of its members. Group purposes and 
group activities may be harmless—or even beneficial—to 
other groups and the individuals composing them. Or the 
purposes and activities of one group may over-ride and injure 
the purposes and activities of other groups, and may oppress, 
or in the end even exterminate, the individual men and women 
who are their members. To say, therefore, that the English 
and French as individuals have no quarrel with the Germans 
as individuals is to befuddle and confuse the whole issue. 
Before the Nazi conquest of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
individual Poles and Czechs may have cherished the kindest 
feelings and behaved in the most exemplary fashion towards 
the individual Germans they encountered. But who after 
those conquests would argue that Poles and Czechs, both as 
individuals and as members of their respective nations, had 
no quarrel with the German nation which first overwhelmed 
the Polish and Czech States by force of arms, or with the 
German individuals who then inflicted unspeakable horrors 
on the conquered ? 


Englishmen and Frenchmen when hearing the siren tones 
—whether from Captain Liddell Hart or from others in high 
position and authority—which urge them to make a “ nego- 
tiated peace’ must therefore not ask what are their feelings 
towards individual Germans, and conversely ; but what are 
the purposes of the German social group which is the National- 
Socialist Third Realm of Great Germany towards the social 
groups of Britain and France, the British Imperial Common- 
wealth and the French Empire. Englishmen and Frenchmen 
must ask how they as individual members of their respective 
national groups will fare if those purposes of the Nazi State 
are attained. And they must finally enquire whether any 
method other than the decisive victory which Captain Liddell 
Hart and thinkers like him reject can produce conditions 
which will be tolerable either for them as individuals, or for 
the organisations which Britain and France as social groups 
represent, or for the millions of people towards whom France 
and Britain have heavy responsibilities. 


No view of Germany could be more mistaken or more 
dangerous than the shallow and ignorant notion that German 
history begins in 1918, or that the threatening characteristics 
of present German policy are all attributable—or even mainly 
attributable—to defeat, inflation and the supposed iniquities 
of the Treaty of Versailles. That this belief could gain ground 
at all is a tribute to the skill and persistence of German 
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propaganda for years, and indeed decades. The truth jg 
very different. German character and German policy showy 
a continuity which stretches far back through the centuries, 
In the spirit and conduct of German public affairs from 
Frederick the Great, through Bismarck, William IT and Hitler 
the salient and typical features have been duplicity, love of 
force and desire for domination. Pan-Germanism, the 
organised formulation of German aims which the Nazis have 
merely taken over and elaborated, dates back to the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century. The Nazis, it is true, have 
added a South German paganism and a pathologically per. 
verse, deliberately fostered brutality to mainly Prussian ideas, 
ideals and social values which under Frederick, Bismarck 
and the former Kaiser were at least tinctured by lip-service to 
the standards of Christian society. But the essentials remain 
unchanged. Anyone who doubts that German policy has 
for decades been guided by this spirit need only read the great 
State Paper in which Sir Eyre Crowe analysed in January, 
1907, its course and characteristics—and incidentally laid 
down principles of British policy which are as realistic, as 
profound and as relevant to-day as when they were written. 


According to Captain Liddell Hart, the Allies should seek 
now to bring the Germans to “ a timely, and mutually agree- 
able, settlement”; “to convince the German people that 
they have much to gain by a peace of common agreement, 
respecting the rights of others.” Other advocates of a 
negotiated settlement express much the same ideas. The 
background of German history does not lend much encourage- 
ment to these proposals. Nor, closely examined, does the 
present situation. Who are “ the German people” we are 
to convince so conveniently for ourselves? For practical 
purposes in this connection, the Nazi regime is to-day identical 
with “the German people.” Is there any likelihood that 
the Nazis—with or without Hitler—will agree to any terms 
that the Allies can honourably or safely accept? Are we 
to make a peace which leaves Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland under German rule and contributing by their resources 
to German military power? Putting Austria provisionally 
on one side, can informed and responsible people really 
believe that the Nazis would so much as consider the re- 
establishment of truly independent, defensible and viable 
Czech or Polish States? Why should they? Many non- 
Germans, fortunate enough to live in conditions still sheltered 
and comfortable because under the protection of Allied arms, 
contemplate with complacent eye the formidable and seem- 
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ingly irresistible forces which the Allies can muster, and forget 
that in Germany the Nazis, from Hitler downwards, believe 
that it is they who are going to win this war. If they do, 
the whole vast extent of the British and French Empires— 
and the Dutch, Belgian and Portuguese Empires as well— 
will then lie open to them, the richest and most inexhaustible 
booty ever assembled in history for plundering by greedy 
hands. What can “ respecting the rights of others’ or any 

e on a basis tolerable to the Allies offer by comparison 
with this glittering prize, this modern temptation of Satan 
which amounts almost literally to “all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them ” ? 


Advocates of a negotiated peace may, perhaps, reply that 
to continue to seek a decisive victory will destroy the British 
Empire and civilization itself. In fact, the very contrary is 
the truth. The British Empire cannot hope to survive unless 
the Nazis are overwhelmingly defeated and the world cleansed 
forever of the menace of organised German aggression. And 
the threat of modern warfare to civilization is misconceived. 
Civilization is not an affair of bricks and mortar—nor even 
of concrete and marble—which can be pulverised by bombing. 
Railways and roads, motor cars and airplanes, electricity and 
wireless do not make a civilization ; they merely supply the 
material framework within which civilization can be built. 
True civilization is a state of individual and social life in 
which men look with humility towards God and with love 
towards their fellows ; in which order and security and unity 
prevail ; in which men’s material needs are cared for ; in which 
justice for all is tempered by mercy ; in which liberty does 
not mean the licence that springs from selfish irresponsibility 
but that supreme service which is perfect freedom ; in which 
nations and groups can and do co-operate instead of com- 
peting against one another; and in which individuals find 
release, fulfilment and serenity. What person, surveying the 
Nazi past, realising how every good that man’s travail has 
wrested from the jungle is their evil, can think for a moment 
that a “ negotiated peace ’’ could serve the true purposes of 
civilization? Their entire record proves beyond the possi- 
bility of intelligent challenge that, should such a “ peace ” 
ever disastrously eventuate, it would be used by the Nazis 
solely for laying fresh plans of conquest—plans characterised 
by M. Coulondre in a classic and devastating phrase as showing 
“le cynisme et la perfidie dans la conception, le secret dans la 
préparation, la brutalité dans V execution.” 


The idea of a negotiated peace appears as specious as its 
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appeal is insidious to the Allied peoples who have hitherto 
experienced the minor discomforts of war, but whom the 
Nazis have refrained—to all appearance deliberately—fron 
firing with its tempestuous passions of resentment, anger and 
resolve. But acceptance of this idea would lead to inp. 
trievable catastrophe. The only sound attitude for the 
Allies both now and until they attain victory is the stem 
resoluteness and unquenchable determination expressed re. 
peatedly by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill since the 
outbreak of war, and last month stated afresh by Mr. Oliver 
Stanley in a notable speech at Newcastle-on-Tyne. “<A 
distracted world,” he said, ‘“‘ must never again see, as it has 
done twice in the past twenty-five years, the savage assault 
of this brutal nation.”” And those who still cling to their 
notion of a “ negotiated peace ”—which Mr. Stanley firmly 
rejected—would do well to remember and bear in mind the 
Secretary for War’s warning: ‘‘ Whatever the motives for 
which we entered the war, we are fighting not only for ow 
ideals or for our ideas, but for our lives.”” The only way to 
preserve them is through victory. 
JULES MENKEN. 
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“JAMAICA FOR THE JAMAICANS!” 


Jamaica, whose beauty is framed in a setting of superb 
tropical vegetation and sharply rising hills on all sides, presents 
herself to the tourist as a dream-island—a land flowing with 
milk and honey. Unfortunately, all is not gold that glitters 
—and I am proposing to give you something of the inside 
story of Jamaica as she is to-day, from the point of view of 
an Englishwoman who has just returned from the island. 

You may be interested in the reaction towards the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of the main recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, and the terms announced by Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, which came as a welcome surprise to every 
section of the community just before I sailed. A grant of 
£5,000,000 for the Crown Colonies offers definite “‘ pickings ” 
for the West Indies as a whole and to Jamaica especially, 
as the biggest of the islands and the most densely populated. 
The further grant of a million a year for twenty years to the 
“distressed areas”? of the islands, including also British 
Guiana and British Honduras, ought to give steady aid to 
production over a long period, and the immediate release of 
£350,000 for approved schemes may get things working. 

Almost more important is the long-last undertaking to 
place the sugar industry on its feet. I cannot say that the 
planters consider that the Government, by increasing the 
quota by 20 per cent., and regulating the price, which is 
economically artificial, will bring them a wave of prosperity. 
Fortunes from sugar in the West Indies are probably only a 
memory of the past. On the other hand, it may stop the 
shutting down of estates through bankruptcy, and enable 
most of them to earn a small profit as well as to give the 
labourers better wages. The sugar subsidies, and the ad- 
mission into Great Britain of beet sugar from foreign countries 
because the City of London made loans and demanded their 
interest, has long been a sore point with them. So has been 
the purchase of Cuban sugar to the detriment of the West 
Indies, and, speaking of Cuba, where the Havana cigars come 
from, the British Government might give some encourage- 
ment to Jamaican tobacco and cigars. Once they were 
established in public favour, there is no reason, I am told— 
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being a woman, I do not pretend to be an expert !—wh 
they should not drive the Cuban cigar out of the trade. 

However, I am rather drifting away from my subject, 
which is the Jamaicans themselves of whom really so little 
has been said. As one who has moved amongst them, merely 
as a married white woman and of no particular importance, 
I have had better opportunities than some people, perhaps, of 
seeing them as they are, and judging their temperaments and 
characters. Cheerful, simple-minded, and patient and long. 
suffering, they have many virtues and are intensely loyal 
to the British Crown. Also they have many failings, and for 
some of these I blame the Governor—and past Governors— 
and the West Indian authorities generally for their almost 
criminal neglect to rule with wise firmness, and to try at 
least to improve their situation. 

I was shopping in lively and colourful Victoria market, 
in Kingston, the capital, soon after the news of the concessions 
had come through. With the coloured peoples’ exuberance 
and gay optimism, at once fortunes seemed to be growing on 
trees ready for them to pluck. Not one in a thousand of the 
fuzzy-haired children of Africa, who have practically annexed 
Jamaica—and the other islands—is capable of grasping the 
meaning of large sums of money. 

We’se goin’ to be rich, Missus!”’ exclaimed my fat and 
gaudily attired fruit-seller, standing by her basket, one 
immense grin from ear to ear ; “ All us peoples are to be given 
land and money to grow bananas, an’ yams, and molasses 
—what we want.” 

“* Really !’ I commented, “it sounds lovely. Who told 
you this?” 

There she became somewhat vague. ‘“‘ Eberyone is saying 
so,” and then nodding her head, tied up with a dirty scarlet 
bandana, “It’s O.K., Missus, millions an’ millions for us 
Jamaicans ! 

If the resettlement schemes and social development are 
to be taken in hand seriously it should mean thorough re- 
organisation, and the first to be taken in hand should be the 
Jamaicans themselves. When I use the term Jamaicans, I 
mean generally the full-negroes or those of varying shades of 
negroid blood, who form a great proportion of the population, 
who have increased by 50 per cent. in the last forty years, and 
are with few exceptions sunk not only in abject poverty 
but in abysmal ignorance. 

I must tell the truth about them. They are as a race utterly 
indolent and lazy. As a rule, they only work for a few hours 
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at a time to get a little money for necessities even when 
they get a job, and few among them are conscientious. At 
a pinch, a Jamaican black can live on about fourpence a day, 
even in war-time, living on home-grown rice and yams, with 
an occasional “‘ luxury ” in the shape of a piece of very salt 
beef or fish, with ackee to flavour. They are terrible pilferers. 
Immediately one’s back is turned they will steal anything in 
sight, and despite the various churches and missionaries and 
roud assertion of their Christianity, the seventh command- 
ment, as far as Jamaica is concerned, remains entirely in 
abeyance. All householders who can, keep a dog with a loud 
bark especially to frighten away the horde of itinerant 
vendors and beggars who prowl round the verandah and 
seize anything portable. The blacks are shocking cowards 
despite their-insolence and “ I’m-as-good-as-you-are”’ airs, 
and are terrified of being bitten by a dog. If one hasn’t a 
dog one pretends to have one. Jamaicans calling on a house, 
preferably in couples, carry sticks, knock on the gate (all the 
“yards ’’ have gates) in case the dog springs out on them, and 
only put their sticks aside when some inmate invites them to 
enter and says the dog is chained up. 


Servants employed by whites are usually equally thieving. 
Silver, glass, china, and all else has to be kept under lock 
and key. As servants they are usually inbued with Trades 
Union traits. My cook will do nothing but cook, and the 
“butleress ’’ will only wait. One pays less wages than at 
home, about 8s. to 10s. a week, but needs more servants, and 
Iam sorry to have to add that the majority are inefficient, 
and unbelievably dirty and neglectful. They show very little 
loyalty to their employers, but they always prefer to work 
for whites rather than Jamaicans. Once I put this down to 
their credit, but the truth is they get better wages and more 
consideration. They are a good-natured people but prone 
to take offence, and can become extraordinarily impertinent 
if found fault with. I must say I never came across any of 
the devoted and delightful old black servants one reads about 
in American novels, nor did any of my friends. If they 
existed outside fiction they must be extinct ! 


Everything in which the blacks have any say is grossly 
inefficient and abominably run. A good example is the ’bus 
service of Kingston. They keep no schedule of time, for 
time has no meaning for them. The driver careers recklessly 
along the streets or roads, hooting continuously, and if 
anyone gets in his way so much the worse for the anyone! 
When a passenger hails a ’bus, the driver races on, jerks on 
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his brakes, and then reverses, sometimes a hundred yards, 
They are constantly dashing ahead and then backing violently, 
The tram service is worse. As the company operating th 
trams have waited for some years to see if the Government 
will renew their lease, the street paving the tram lines js 
chaotic and highly dangerous, and the permanent way is » 
worn out that breakdowns happen all the time. It is one of 
the commonest sights to see a long row of stationary trams 
because one of them has broken down or gone off the lines, 
The authorities permit this. 

The Jamaicans are scared stiff of rain, even if it should 
be a shower. I had an amusing experience not long 
when a sharp shower came on. The conductor, with black 
protruding lips, kept staring and muttering at the skies, and 
when I asked him to stop and let me out, he stared at me in 
dismay. ‘‘ Missus mustn’t go out yet,” he exclaimed. “It’s 
raining fast.”’ “‘ But I must,” I expostulated. “ I live opposite,” 

“Ugh! Opposite!” A bright idea struck him: 

‘“* Missus come to terminus with us. Come back her side 
of the road. Not get so wet.” 

His offer of a free ride to the terminus, some way on and 
back, to save me crossing the street and a few spots of rain, 
gives an idea of the mentality of these grown-up children. 

There are some Jamaicans, usually what are called “‘ White 
Jamaicans,” meaning that they have white blood and in 
complexion are less mulatto, who possess a first-class intelli- 
gence, but one swallow does not make a summer. 

Elementary education is not compulsory, and com- 
paratively few take advantage of it. Many diseases are rife, 
the worst being T.B., and I blame the Government for their 
utter lack of supervision in this matter. It is all very wel 
their acclaiming the policy of Jamaica for the Jamaicans, 
but when they cannot find Jamaicans capable of the respons- 
ibilities placed upon them, the matter should be taken out 
of their hands. 

Public health is deplorable and so, indeed, are moral. 
Sixty per cent. of the Jamaicans suffer from the effects of 
venereal disease, which, of course, permeates through entire 
families. The Government’s way of trying to check this has 
been to place under a ban the obtaining of medical supplies, 
hoping thereby to eradicate it through fear. My information 
is that it will only aggravate the evil. As there are few 
adequate clinics for treatment of V.D. cases, the situation 
grows worse. How could it be otherwise ? I would not class 
the Jamaicans as immoral, but as naturally unmoral, ul 
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hygienic and dirty. The number of persons living together 
without marriage is phenomenal, more than in British Guiana, 
where 60 per cent. of the children are illegitimate. Dr. Mary 
Blacklock, a member of the Royal Commission, questioned 
Bishop Bentley in this matter, and the Bishop, to soften the 
situation, said he thought those born in wedlock exceeded 
those who were not. Dr. Blacklock nearly had a fit on the 
spot! Actually, the accepted figure is 71 per cent. illegitimate 
children. 

In Jamaica the low marriage-rate is to a large extent the 
result of the love of ostentation among the blacks, a form of 
mobbishness—for Jamaica is ransacked by snobbishness, 
although the British, to their credit, allow no colour bar. 
Unless they can be married with éclat, bridal gown, brides- 
maids, and an orgy afterwards, they bide their time but live 
together. Later, if they can afford a wedding commensurate 
with their self-respect, well and good. I saw a wedding in a 
Kingston chapel not long ago. The bridegroom was grey- 
haired. The buxom bride was certainly fat and forty, and 
the four bridal attendants were the illicit fruit of the union 
they were about to sanctify ! 


Malnutrition, the wrong sort of food, bad cooking, filthy 
hovels, are attributable to the over-population and the 
general poverty in Jamaica, but only in part. As the mental 
outlook of Jamaicans exists, and I see no effort on the part 
of the Government to try and improve it, even if they all had 
a sufficiency for a reasonable standard of living would they 
make the most of it ? I am sorry to say I must doubt it. 

To mention housing. The Royal Commission recommended 
the clearing of bad slums, and there are many in Kingston. 
Yet, at the same time, great numbers live in cabins or hovels 
cheek by jowl with the fine houses of the well-to-do whites, 
for there has never been any town-planning. Near the house 
where I lived, a few miles out of Kingston, were a number of 
small Jamaican bungalows and cabins, overcrowded with 
children, half-starved dogs and poultry, and all of these 
dirty and neglected. It was not solely for lack of money. 
— the impoverishment of the Jamaicans stalked the spectre 
—Rum ! 

Rum is Jamaica’s curse. It is the curse of the West 
Indies. It costs from Is. 3d. a pint, and rawer grades are, 
I believe, cheaper. Yet a labourer with about 4d. in his 
pocket can get a tot of rum—and does. If he earns sufficient 
In, say, two days, to buy a bottle of rum, it is said he often 
tefuses to turn up for the other four. I will not say that this 
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is general, but it is not infrequent. If the Jamaicans are ty 
prove they have any capacity for expansion, rum ought ty 
be made prohibitive or severely rationed. 

One night in the “ yard” of one of these huts there wa 
a wake for the dead, known as “ Nine Night.” I cannot say 
how many were crowded into the place, but they were a great 
many, who kept up an all-night orgy in the approved negn 
style, a voice declaiming the virtues of the friend or relative 
hymns, a jumble of voices, and rum. After each exhortation 
and psalm singing they indulged, men and women, even 
children, in a tot of rum until they all got uproarious) 
drunk, and ended in a free fight—as Jamaicans fight, with 
yells of execration, waving of arms and legs, and hurling 
abuse. 

Employers of labour, whites and Jamaicans, have constant 
trouble with labour, which proves itself unreliable and irr. 
sponsible. On the sugar estates up-country, or the cocoa or 
molasses farms, labour has gone on strike often on no reason. 
able grounds, the root of the trouble being the number of 
agitators who have been allowed to spread unrest and inflame 
the minds of the natives. 

The serious strikes and riots in Kingston in 1938, when 
the Royal Commission were at the time in Trinidad, with 
mob-rule in the ascendant, and when white men and women 
were threatened and abused, began not on a question of 
wages, but ostensibly because the well-known sugar firm of 
Tate & Lyle were accused of employing one non-trade unio 
labourer in loading cases of sugar. Mobs besieged the firm’ 
factory, hurling stones and doing a lot of damage. Refusing 
to disperse on police orders, when the mob attacked with 
stones and sticks, they were fired on, killing six and wounding 
53. The Governor, Sir Edward Denham, offered a conciliation 
board ; Bustamente (the Union leader) refused it. 

Every white man in Jamaica knew that sooner or later 
the inflammatory speeches of Alexander Bustamente would 
lead to bloodshed and chaos. I have seen him several times 
Tall, grey-haired, immaculately turned out in clean white 
ducks and a wide Panama hat, this man is said to have Irish 
blood in his veins, but his name is Spanish, and he is about 
half-white, half-black. He is a money-lender and is said to 
be wealthy. Certainly he is an eloquent spouter and the 
blacks hang on his every word. 

In the middle of all the chaos the Governor collapsed and 
died, as was said, of sheer nervous strain and was succeeded 
by the present Governor, Sir Arthur Richards, who has 
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high reputation in the Colonial Service. Bustamente, alarmed 
when he saw his followers quite out of hand, called off the 
strike. Some returned, others did not. Gallons of rum were 
drunk, and on the sugar estates the workers were truculent. 
[ should like to add that at the beginning of the war, 
Bustamente called on the Governor and promised him that 
there should be no strikes as far as he was concerned for the 
duration of the war. 

Such, then, is the character of the Jamaicans as I have 
seen it. Apart from all else they lack initiative. Except for 
the ‘“‘ white Jamaicans,”’ few emerge beyond the border-line of 
ignorance and sloth, besides those given Government jobs, 
which are rarely a very severe test of intelligence. You never 
find them running the stores or shops, and rarely employed 
by them. The big dry goods stores are owned almost entirely 
by Chinamen, who are very industrious, keep rigorously to 
themselves, look down on the blacks, and are shocking 
profiteers. Syrians run certain other smaller shops. In fact, 
Jamaica appears to be maintained for the benefit of African 
niggers, Chinese, Syrians, and some East Indians, not in the 
very least for the benefit of the British, who in many cases 
have given their work and invested their fortunes in the 
island ! 

What Jamaica wants beyond all else is more development 


of the land. At present the cost of living is ruinous. Rents 


are reasonable. But everything in the grocery line costs 
nearly double what it does in England, and often much more, 
while furniture, clothing, stockings and shoes of poor quality, 
which come from America, are dear. I can see no reason why 
all these needs, and many others, all cotton goods, jams, teas, 
tined foods, and a hundred other commodities, cannot be 
sent out in the merchant ships which frequently leave England 
with empty holds. Porcelain and furniture are in great 
request and fetch fancy prices, as do American motor cars ; 
these pay an enormous duty, because British exporters have 
neglected the market. 

Even vegetables are not cultivated as they should be. 
Potatoes are dear, and soft fruit is unprocurable. The 
British Government’s idea is to encourage the natives to go 
in for small holdings and market their produce. Whether 
they have the ability, the patience, and are willing to leave 
the towns where they like to loaf, is the question. Though 
they may make a start, it will not be long before they will 
either leave the ground derelict, or sell it at a loss to the next 
comer. A sugar planter friend of mine told me that the 
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British idea contained in the recommendations that estate 
should provide the land, include vegetable plots, and gir 
“‘ reasonable security of tenure,” and that approved scheme 
should be financed by the Government at low rates of interest, 
rent to be charged against a corresponding increase in wages, 
was a “wild cat scheme.” At present labourers pay only , 
nominal rent for the cottages they obtain, and they will be 
the first to object to pay any increase in wages to meet a 
higher rent. In any case, no employer can grant any security 
of tenure to labourers who may be here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. 


Underlying the recommendations is a much larger question 
which must exercise the minds of the British people, who, 
all said and done, have to foot the bill. Why should an old 
British colony, or any of the West Indies, which have a brave 
history of British enterprise and daring, be regarded as 
property held in trust for some two million descendants of 
West African slaves, the vast majority of whom have drifted 
to the West Indian islands within no very ancient times, 
mainly as refugees from the former slave-states of the Southem 
United States ? They have no claim to the land. Why should 
such people regard a British island as their rightful property, 
and go around shouting the slogan “‘ Jamaica for the Jamai- 
cans ”’ and be allowed to elbow out the ruling race ? It makes 
me feel ashamed that the British should so recklessly make 
ducks and drakes of the precious heritage of our forefather. 
It makes me feel that the old tradition of Empire has become 
a rather degenerate lip-service to an utterly false conception 
of democracy. It makes me think that the old adage of charity 
beginning at home is cast aside for a policy of bleeding the 
best for the benefit of the inferior races. It is no use mincing 
matters, the blacks are inferior. They will take what we give. 
But have we any right to bestow upon these people this 
noble estate ? 


Then what is my remedy? I should give the scheme 
trial, not twenty years but five, quite sufficient to prove if 
it works or fails. I should prohibit the sale of rum to the 


blacks entirely. If it fails, there is only one possibility. Iti]. 


to deport the great majority of blacks to Africa, where they 
belong, to some new Liberia, and to encourage in their places 
British subjects granted the financial aid to go out as pro 
ducers. Then we should see how great a success could be 
made of the most fertile, beautiful, and prolific jewels of the 
blue Caribbean Sea. 

CyNTHIA PENISTON-BIRD. 
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HARDY, AFTER A CENTURY 


So swift and crowded are the years that a few readers will 
be unprepared for the fact that Thomas Hardy’s birth took 
place a hundred years ago this month—it was in May, 1840, 
at Higher Bockhampton. It seems but recently that I was 
at the obsequies at Westminster Abbey, among the bearers 
being Barrie, Kipling, Gosse, Shaw and the Master of Trinity, 
Oxford ; and among the congregation much that was dis- 
tinguished in the country’s letters and arts, and, not the least 
interesting to one sitting in the next pew, his several remaining 
relatives up from the countryside, and looking wistful and 
impressed by an occasion so utterly novel to them. Professors, 
English and Continental, might write papers on “ Hardy and 
Aschylus,” but to his intimates and fellow-townsmen he 
was a plain, friendly and quiet old gentleman of regular 
habits and diffident voice. That appealing human side of 
him I saw in his home-surroundings at Max Gate, where he 
would assert himself less than it is the wont of quite small 
and young moderns to do in any chance public surroundings. 
To have met the man himself, on his own soil, preserves one 
against taking the inhuman, ideological view of him as revolté 
or pessimist : there was so much else in the man and the 
writer. 

In everything but the genius (if one may seem to put it 
naively), he was the typical late Victorian, country-town 
archeologist, rambler, and reader of the county paper, 
history, and a few classics that suited his idiosyncracy. His 
talk was soothing and sensible, on concrete things ; it seldom 
dealt, as do many of his poems and a few passages in his 
prose, with ideas or issues.} No brilliance made his conversa- 
tion a performance, as it did Meredith’s at Box Hill. His 
writing is also of too big a quality to be stylistic or instantly 


' striking or effective. It has to grow upon the reader even as 


rustic lanes, small townships, or English rural prospects 
grow upon us; he has the same incorporating eye as had 
Wordsworth and John Constable. Like them and other 
masters, he could sometimes even be maladroit or lumbering, 
for a few lines: but the more discerning the reader’s taste, 
the less is it deceived or put off by such flaws—of which far 
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lesser men find it easy not to be guilty. A Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Dickens, Thackeray and Hardy can afford to 
be unconscious of art’s rules at intervals, and without blush 
or apology do more than split an infinitive. They and thei 
subject-matter, in a sense make the appropriate style for 
them as they go along. 


The present, as it happens, is a good time to take stock 
again of the imaginative world of one who was so English, 
so traditional to the bone, so sensitive and enduring. This 
country in the times of her wars was a familiar subject with 
him. He worked the rich vein in The Dynasts, the big 
dramatic epic of the Napoleonic wars. But our Peninsular 
War and the sailing of the Victory are the poignant background 
hinted in the early idyll The Trumpet Major. There is his 
short story of the veteran who lives for years in the belief 
that, as he watched the sheep on his father’s pastures at 
night, his eyes rested on no other than Bonaparte himself 
and several officers reconnoitring on a quiet tract of the 
south coast in readiness for those flat-bottomed invading 
troopships from the great Boulogne camp. And there is 
A Committee-Man of “The Terror,” to say nothing of the 
short romances of the movements of regiments as in A Changed 
Man and Enter a Dragoon. The early nineteenth century 
“‘ glamour ”’ of the military man appears, brought to a focus, 
in Sergeant Troy in Far from the Madding Crowd. Surely, 
too, Hardy succeeded (with A. E. Housman and Lascelles 
Abercrombie) in producing one of the best of 1914-18 war. 
poems, Men Who March Away. The life of the travelled 
campaigner indeed is a vital thread of romance in a number 
of his works. Hardy’s prose, like Wordsworth’s poetry 
which it rather resembles in tone, has a sedative and steadying 
effect in these days—as they both had in the last war. 


I digress a moment to suggest that Hardy’s supposed 
despondency infects no reader as a few critics have fancied 
it does. It is leavened by so many other qualities—humour, 
humanity, landscape, atmosphere, and traits of fidelity in 
his people. No wide reader has ever been misled into a 
grimmer view of life and the universe by the ironies or the 
disappointments which he chronicles. It is possible to isolate 
sentences and paragraphs—a few—implying an impeachment 
of the scheme of things ; and, by attending to nothing else 
in the feast he spreads, to denounce him as a dangerous 
caterer. But this is a pedantic, non-artistic criterion to apply 
to anyone. By it, Homer would have no morals, and Euri- 
pedes (in at least one drama) and Adschylus (in another) 
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would be ploughed for heterodox theology. Even Job would 
be suspect by it. Jude, I admit on a re-reading, is rather 
cold fare ; but in all the other books, a somewhat sad regard 
of the world leaves less impression on us than do such sanative, 
lovable characters as Giles Winterborne, Marty South, 
Diggory Venn, Gabriel Oak and Bathsheba Everdene. His 
best characters are strong and generous, and their part is the 

of Jacob serving Laban for love of Rachel. In fact, 
more than once we are reminded of Biblical counterparts, 
of that grave, passionate, pastoral world of the Old Testament. 
Hardy narrates with much of the sustained grasp and untiring 
tread of Scott, and with much of Scott’s or Dickens’s 
“untidiness,”’ artistically speaking. His work is inevitably 
classed in the mind with those massive, durable, if roughly 
finished tithe-barns we see here and there—“ this simple grey 
effort of old minds, with its repose and grandeur.” As 
craftsmen, he introduced into the novel some of the technique 
of the drama or architecture ; structure signified much to 
him. This is an attribute of greatness, almost Sophoclean ; 
but it had this disadvantage that, whereas characters used to 
“run away with” Dickens, Trollope, Scott and Reade, with 
Hardy it is not so; he runs away with them. Occasionally 
one remarks, “If only he would let them drift into still 
waters or humdrum happiness awhile!’ Even with Tess, 
there was no need why she should do what she did, or should 
be hanged for it. Can it be that she is made to illustrate a 
theory, a view of life and fate? And then, as his first 
considerable commentator Lionel Johnson said, he proceeded 
to throw the blame on the Creator, ‘‘ the President of the 
Immortals,” Egdon Heath, Society, Nature, the Spirit of 
Irony, or some whipping-boy. The novels, as nearly im- 
mortal as any work can be, are in part transcripts from life, 
are also sometimes anecdotes turned to point a “ moral.” 
And the moral is the one thing which will “‘ date ’’ the Wessex 
romances. The morality which depends on the. zeifgeist 
current sentiment, or temperament is apt to become as much 
a liability, even on great art, as the fashions of 1880 are in a 
photograph album. 


Hardy’s splendid instinct for historical origins, however, 
compensates for this. That passage—“ Casterbridge an- 
nounced old Rome in every street, alley and precinct. It 
looked Roman, bespoke the art of Rome, concealed dead 
man of Rome. . . . Old people said that at certain moments 
in broad daylight persons dozing in the arena had, on lifting 
their eyes, beheld the slopes lined with a gazing legion of 
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Hadrian’s soldiery as if watching the gladiatorial combat, 
and had heard the roar of their excited voices ; that the scene 
would remain but a moment, like a lightning flash, and they 
disappear ’—recalls Mr. Belloc’s continuous sense of ow 
derivation from an older civilization. The past meant ag 
much to Hardy as to Hawthorne ; and it was a longer, richer 
past. Lamb and Sir Thomas Browne similarly have the 
genius of retrospect. 

And just because it is peculiarly hard, in these momentous 
days, to wrench the mind from passing events, it is necessa 
in the interests of balance and coolness to do so. If war-duty 
occupies all our working hours, and if war thoughts take up 
half our leisure, all the more reason that the other half should 
be partly given to the “large still books” which contain 
something for our moment without actually saying anything 
about that moment. I recall the address made to Hardy 
on his 81st birthday in 1921 by British authors, two observa- 
tions especially : “‘ We have learned from you that the human 
heart can subdue the hardest fate, even in submitting to it”; 
and “‘ From your first book till now you have written in the 
‘high style, as when that men to kinges write.’”’ But in 


detailing his greater works they omitted The Woodlanders: } 


a capital error, or, may we hope, oversight. 

Further, Hardy’s own struggle, apart from his work, has 
a tonic meaning for these days. For years, with every new 
book, he was lectured at here and in American journals, and 
on the Continent ignored. It took as long for him to “ create 
the taste by which he was to be enjoyed ”’ as for Wordsworth 
and Tennyson ; the latter was, in fact, reduced once to a 
long silence. Hardy went on doggedly, neither resenting 
the popular critics’ advice on how to write entertaining tales, 
nor taking that advice. William Black and Walter Besant 
and James Payne were held up as models! The Atheneum, 
of Far From the Madding Crowd, expressed hope for Hardy, 
and added: “‘ He ought to hold his peace for at least two 
years, revise with extreme care, and refrain from publishing 
in magazines.” 

A word, finally, about the deeper side of Hardy’s con- 
sciousness, the religious. He had Piety in the ancient, 
general sense; and Pity in the distinctively modern sense. 
His few outcries upon human tragedies are no more un-ethical 
than quite orthodox men to-day give way to, without sense of 
sin, when they see, for instance, the unmerited sufferings of 
Poles, Czechs or Finns; or the sadistic extravagances in 
German concentration camps. To the last he had his favourite 
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hymns, including “Sun of my soul.” Speaking in a letter 
about a Dorset vicar, he wrote : “I had many times resolved 
during the year or two before his death to attend a service 
in the old church in the old way, before he should be gone: 
put ‘ to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow !’” And 
to the Bishop of Durham in June, 1919 : ‘‘ The evening before 
your letter arrived we were reading a chapter in Job, and on 
coming to the verse, “‘All the days of my appointed time will 
I wait, till my change come,’ I interrupted and said, ‘ That was 
the text of the Vicar of Fordington one Sunday evening 
about 1860.’ Perhaps not everyone who be-rates Hardy 
for “irreverence” can recall in that spirit a text and a 
sermon of fifty-nine years before. The truth is, for those of 
us who knew him, Christianity was the outlook for him, 
and religious observance and churchgoing (in his native 
countryside, that is, and where the feeling of home was 
strong) was for him a mixture of the senses of habit, tradition, 
heritage and birthright. But, like many a moderately devout 
Englishman, his religion was largely in the sub-conscious, 
and he would be “ put off,” for example, by a “ higher critic ” 
in the pulpit, or a topical firework preacher, or an exclusive 
doctrinaire. He approved of the chaplain of Sir Roger de 
Coverley who read the sound sermons of good old divines. 


W. J. BLyTon. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE WaR 
As these lines are written tremendous and tragic events are 
taking place in Scandinavia, and the outcome is still uncertain, 
It was a shock, on the day when the principal headlines in 
our papers ran ‘‘ Norway Denounces Allied Minelaying,” to 
learn that the whole of Denmark and the vitals of Norway 
were already beneath the swastika. Comment must wait 
until the situation is clearer, but it looks as though a develop. 
ment which at first sight seemed to hold out promise of 
shortening the war by affording scope to our strongest arm, 
the Navy, might result in making our task harder and in 
prolonging the war. The fate of the Scandinavian peoples 
comes with a particular poignancy to the people of Scotland, 
which has closer ties of blood and trade with them than any 
other part of the world. Our centuries-long struggle with a 
larger and more powerful neighbour enables us to appreciate 
the fate of Finland and Denmark, and the moral to-day 
should surely be that “‘ Union is strength,” not that we should 
clamour for the illusory benefits of separatism. In view of 
these latest manifestations of blitzkrieg, the events of the two 
preceding months of sitzkrieg are rather small beer to chronicle. 
The Scapa air-raids did not produce the results which the 
Germans claimed for them, although some neutral corre- 
spondents who should have known better were disposed to 
accept the Nazi claims. The “loss ” of one ship was to Scot- 
land a matter of legitimate pride, that ship being the most 
valuable, or at least the most costly, in the country, the 
Queen Elizabeth. The announcement of her arrival in New 
York revealed a well-kept secret, for her departure from John 
Brown’s yard and passage down the Clyde must have been 
known to thousands of people. Yet never a whisper was 
heard in public. The unaccountable failure of Mr. Sumner 
Welles to visit Scotland on his fact-finding tour was more 
than atoned for by a visit from the King and Queen. If the 
German press is to be believed, this is presumably our last 
royal visit, for the Court is to move to Ottawa at an early 
date. Be that as it may, the King and Queen were made 
royally welcome in Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in particular 
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had a great and well-deserved reception in the Red West, 
where Lord Provost Dollan, in the role of converted pacifist 
turned courtier, was well to the (home defence) front. As in 
the last war, that part of Scotland which lies north of the 
(Caledonian Canal has become a controlled area, and military 

mmits are necessary for all travellers beyond Inverness. 
The authorities piously declare that nothing will be done to 
stop the flow of tourists or interfere with business in the area, 
but polite doubt may be felt about this statement. Naturally 
delays are inseparable from starting a control of this kind, 
and there has been a lot of grumbling, a good deal of it baseless. 
One objectionable feature of the regulations would seem to be 
that all persons “ resident ”’ in the area at the beginning of the 
control have apparently a vested right to remain there, 
including, presumably, a number of Nazi agents. The meaning 
of “ resident ” is a bone of contention between the military 
and the civil powers, which is hardly surprising. The general 
course of the war is harder than ever to prognosticate. Our 
domestic prophet in Scotland is Professor Sarolea, one-time 
professor of French in the University of Edinburgh. Despite 
his cryptic view that “the last word will be spoken by 
Stalin,” he considers that Moscow lost the Finnish war. On 
the strength of having foretold the Russo-German pact (like a 
man saying “‘ Who gave you Red Star for the 2.30?”’) he has 
now presented us with an “even more startling Russian 
bombshell ”’ in the form of an early German offensive against 
Russia. The Professor thinks that Hitler deliberately en- 
couraged Russia to enter on the Finnish war and other Baltic 
commitments in order to test the strength of his future 
Russianenemy. ‘“ By this time Hitler must have come to the 
reassuring conclusion that the occupation of the Southern 
Baltic shores, including Leningrad, would be a far easier and 
more profitable proposition than the conquest of Poland.” 
The next steps thereafter will be the collapse of the Soviet, 
whose territory will become a German protectorate. Armed 
with the unlimited resources of the Russian continent, Ger- 
many will then impose her will on the Western Powers. In 
competition with the Professor Emeritus, Cassandra and 
Madame Tabouis are also-rans. 


Po.itics IN WARTIME 
The Government “ reconstruction ’’ subsequent to the 
death of Sir John Gilmour seemed to be extensive rather than 
important. It proved to be very much “the mixture as 
before.” The only Scot affected was the unhappy Mr. 
Morrison, who was kicked sideways from the Ministry of 
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Food to the Post Office, in which no doubt he will have ap 
opportunity of commemorating the centenary of penny 
postage by raising the letter rate to twopence. Mr. Morrison 
is able and virtuous, but he seems to be unlucky, and the 
popular Press has its knife in him. He has now had to leave 
the peculiarly difficult Ministry of Food, after incurring all 
the odium inseparable from the introduction of rationing, and 
before the system had a chance of working properly. It wil 
be interesting to see how far his successor can reconcile the 
public to a system whose chief defect, due to its civil service 
parentage, has been a hidebound adherence to preconceived 
ideas in circumstances far different from those which were 
anticipated. In Scotland three by-elections have been pending, 
in Argyllshire and Pollok owing to the deaths of Mr, 
Macquisten and Sir John Gilmour, and in East Renfrewshire 
on the Marquess of Clydesdale’s succession to the Dukedom 
of Hamilton. These were all Unionist seats at the last 
election, and under the party truce will not be contested by 
either of the official oppositions, but the Independent Labour 
Party and the Scottish Nationalists regard the party truce as 
a piece of humbug, and are not in any event bound by it. 
Accordingly, there will be contests in at least two of these 
constituencies, and perhaps in all. The Pollok division of 
Glasgow, Sir John Gilmour’s seat, is the least encouraging 
prospect for the independent parties. It is probably the 
safest Unionist seat in Scotland, with the possible exception 
of South Edinburgh. Even here, however, there was the 
likelihood of a contest, owing to a revolt among the “‘ official ” 
Socialists. The Pollok Socialist Association took the view 
that the truce had been entered into without their being 
consulted, and that in the sacred name of democracy it was 
their duty to fight the seat. What they call democracy, the 
executive of the Socialist Party prefers to call anarchy, but a 
fight of some sort was likely to result. Argyllshire, long a 
Liberal stronghold, was captured and held for many year 
by Mr. Macquisten. Major McCallum, the Unionist nominee, 
was late in appearing on the scene, for he was serving in Egypt 
when the vacancy occurred. The opposition was furnished 
by Mr. Power, a veteran journalist by profession and a 
sentimental nationalist by persuasion. All the leading lights 
of Nationalism were turned on to illumine the political black- 
out, but, apart from the usual letter-writers in the news- 
papers, the people of Argyll, like Pet Marjorie’s turkey, were 
‘““most uncommon calm.” One unexpected result of the 
military permit control was that speakers had difficulty in 
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leaving the mainland, and it may be hoped that the islanders 
appreciated their wartime immunity. The result of the 
election was :— 
Power .. 7,308 
Government majority .. 5,009 
Of Mr. Power’s 7,000 it is possible that 1,000 would have voted 
Nationalist if a Liberal or a Socialist had stood, probably 
many less. In East Renfrewshire the Unionists did not 
seem to be ready with a candidate ; at any rate the process 
of his selection was a long one. The I.L.P. were first in the 
field, and Miss Annie Maxton, sister of the sombre incor- 
ruptible who is the most popular Scotsman in the House of 
Commons, lit the fiery cross of “ Peace At Once,” and 
apparently at any price. The I.L.P. attitude to war has 
always been consistent ; it is an evil to the working classes 
of all lands which is caused by the wicked capitalists for 
purposes of their own, purposes, it must be added, which 
become more obscure with each added burden to acquired or 
inherited wealth. The position of the Scottish Nationalists is 
much more equivocal. They are not, as a general rule, pacifists, 
although some of them profess themselves quite willing to 
see Scotland make a separate peace. But they are at one in 


the belief that the war is a glorious opportunity to make 
political capital out of Britain’s need. They have adopted 
with gusto the odious Irish motto that “‘ England’s difficulty 
is Ireland’s opportunity.” Everything that goes wrong 
is England’s fault ; everything that is well done is due to 
Scottish pluck or Scottish enterprise. The members of the 
party are having a lovely time in the black-out, chalking 


messages of the “ Scotland Arise’ order on our pavements 
and public buildings. An inscription outside the Free Church 
of Scotland offices, which ran ‘‘ Make Scotland Free First,”’ 
did inspire a fleeting hope that this was an effort of conscious 
humour on the part of our super-patriots. But the same 
inscription on the neighbouring Sheriff Court showed that 
it was only routine stuff, and that the humour was, as usual 
with Scottish Nationalists, unconscious. A rumoured inscrip- 
tion of “‘Scotsmen Arise’ round the wall of the Dean 
Cemetery was too good to be true. Exactly what these people 
hope to achieve by defacing our thoroughfares it is hard to 
imagine, but presumably they get the same form of psycho- 
logical outlet as the small boy enjoys who writes rude words 
on doors or in common stairs. Scholars are uncertain whether 
it was Curzon or Balfour who said that “the sole result of 
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popular education is that rude words are now written on m 
door a foot lower than they used to be.” So far the sole 
manifestation of Scottish national uprising is futile inscrip.. 


tions written on our public thoroughfares in spidery and 
unesthetic lettering. 


THREE SCOTSMEN 

Since the last number of these Notes appeared several 
eminent sons of Scotland have died. The death of John 
Buchan removed a Scotsman of astonishing versatility, 
How astonishing can be gathered from the simple statement 
that the Scotsman newspaper, in an obituary notice of two 
columns, found room for the name of only one of his numerous 
novels, The Thirty-nine Steps. He was so well known as an 
author that some of the highbrows were a little inclined to 
make light of his career as politician and administrator, but 
he was an active and sagacious member of the Unionist Party 
all his adult life, and was quite a formidable debater. Being 
not without a liking for the society of the great, he was 
doubtless what Mr. Gladstone would have called an 
“inequalitarian.”” But he acquired his own greatness without 
any qualification other than unwearying industry and an 
inborn ability obviously inherited from his mother, who 
predeceased him by so short a time that it was hard to believe 
his age to be sixty-four at the time of his death. The formal 
duties of High Commissioner in Scotland and later of 
Governor-General in Canada he discharged with a quite 
impressive native dignity. It always seemed that the fairies 
at his birth gave him every gift but one—a pleasing voice. 
He spoke mincingly, and with a seemingly affected accent 
of the kind known to the profane as ‘‘ Oxford.”” Yet no man 
could speak his native Doric with greater vigour or in rounder 
vowel tones. No man had more friends in every class of the 
community than John Buchan, and he never lost one. In 
these columns especially should he be warmly remembered, 
for when Governor-General of Canada he took the trouble 
to write and say that he always read ‘Scottish Notes with 
avidity’! The second departed Scot who must be com- 
memorated to-day was also a man of many friends, but a 
man of a different type, who professed that the reading of 
books was a form of vicious self-indulgence. This was the 
late Fred Macquisten, K.C., M.P., who was a great “ char- 
acter,” a real dyed-in-the-wool patriotic Scotsman, with no 


belief in progress or any nonsense of that kind. He introduced 
‘“‘macon,” ran a pirate bus, stood up for personal liberty and 
whisky, and was the sworn foe of education, book-learning, 
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y and all kinds of humbug, or, as he would say, all other kinds 


of humbug. Many stories are told of him, including his well- 


. known retort to the woman heckler. Outpointed by him, she 


lost her temper and exclaimed, “If I were your wife, I’d 
poison you.”  ‘“‘ Madam,” replied Macquisten in his rich 
Glasgow voice, ‘‘ If you were my wife you wouldn’t need to ; 
I'd take the stuff myself.’”’ On another occasion a Socialist 
asked him the familiar catch question, “‘ What do you con- 
sider a fair wage for a working man ?”’ Without the slightest 
hesitation Macquisten answered “A pound a day.” The 
heckler stammered in astonishment “A pound a day! 
Er... where’s the money coming from?” ‘“ Ah, that’s 
just it,” said Macquisten with a chuckle, and a useful political 
lesson had been given. That a “safe” Liberal seat like 
Argyllshire should have been the comfortable resting-place 
of Macquisten for so many years was a tribute to his per- 
sonality. He never enjoyed the position to which his sagacity 
entitled him because he was always amusing, and so the 
dullards left him behind. But everyone liked him, and he was 
the kindest of men. The death of the Minister of Shipping, 
Sir John Gilmour, has deprived the country of one of the 
most loyal and honourable public servants of this generation. 
The work which he undertook at the call of duty in this war 
undoubtedly shortened the life of a man who had some time 
ago intimated that he would not again stand for Parliament. 
He was the best Secretary of State that we have had in 
Scotland since before the last war. Unlike other holders of 
that office in the past he was never afraid to say “ No,” 
even to a deputation. His comparative “ failure’ as Home 
Secretary, which eventually resulted in Mr. Baldwin’s dis- 
carding him, was entirely due to his loyalty to those under 
him in the Home Office, which incurred for him unpopularity 
with the House of Commons over the betting legislation. 
Mr. Baldwin did not increase his own popularity in Scotland 
by referring to his former colleague as though he were an old 
warhorse whom it was time to send to grass, the cream of the 
joke being that he was talking of a man ten years younger 
than himself and twice as energetic. Public life in Scotland 
is much poorer for the loss of these three men whose deaths 
occurred within a month or so of one another. Diverse in 
aptitudes and outlook, they were united in this, that all were 
intensely loyal Scots. 


A Scortish AUTHOR— 
_In our small country we take a fierce, almost sectarian, 
pride in anything done by a Scotsman—a term which for this 
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purpose includes anyone with a godmother married at 
Gretna. An amusing instance of this was on the recep} 
appearance in Edinburgh of Miss Celia Johnson, who wags 
described in one of our evening papers as “ wife of Peter 
Fleming, the well-known Scottish author!” This makes al] 
the more astonishing the comparative silence with which 
The Life of a Painter, by Sir John Lavery, has been received 


in patriotic circles. Although he was born in Ireland of Irish} 


parents his early life and adventures were in the West of 
Scotland, and his first claim to fame was as one of the pioneers 
of ‘‘ the Glasgow School.” It may be possible to take two 
views of Sir John as an artist, for the finished perfection of 
his technique annoys some of those moderns who could 
never learn the half of it if they lived to be twice his sur. 
prising age, but of his standard as an author there can surely 
be only one opinion. He tells the truth about himself with a 
sparing kind of restraint and yet is frank to the verge of 
shock. There is little in modern literature which for cold, 
clear candour can equal his account of his sister’s marriage 
and death or of his own first marriage. It was Scotland 
which gave Sir John his start in life in a very real sense, for 
it was a fire in his Glasgow studio which brought him in £300, 
and enabled him to go to London and Paris to teach himself 
his job. He was dining with a friend when “ a burly High- 
land policeman entered, looked hard at me and said “ Are you 
Lavery?” “‘ Yes, I answered with some anxiety.” “ Weel, 
ye’re gutted.”” “‘It was his delicate way of breaking the news 
that my studio had been burned to the ground and my first 
masterpiece ‘ Tis better to have loved and lost’ had gone 
with the rest of my belongings. I cannot remember ever 
feeling so happy. I was insured for £300. ... It gave a 
brother brush an idea, and he had his studio insured at once.” 
Shortly after, a gas-jet attached to an easel was unfortunately 
left alight and burnt a hole in the canvas he was engaged on. 
He made a claim to the insurance company, and an inspector 
was sent round to estimate the extent of the damage and 
asked some searching questions, looking all over the place 
making no comment. As he was going out of the door my 
friend anxiously asked how much he thought he would get. 
The answer was brief, “‘ About six months.” Sir John was 
impelled by his second wife, whose beauty still adorns the 
Irish banknotes, to take an interest in post-war Ireland. He 
makes this penetrating comment on the death of Michael 
Collins: ‘I felt then, and feel still, that on that night the 
Irish slew the Irish, that the Irish killed Ireland as a force 
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for good and greatness in the world of to-day, when every 
horror is committed in the name of nationalism.” Who but a 

t artist in words could devise the phrase “ that curious 
man of the world Bernard Shaw?” Come along now, the 
Scottish Nationalists, the Saltire Society, all the rest of our 
hot-gospelling patriots—why do you not hail the great new 
Scottish author ? 


A Scottish SOLDIER 

The Manchester Guardian tells this story of the “last” 
war :— 

A captain who was no longer a young man joined a battery 
in France. The major asked him if he had seen active service 
before. 

“ Ves,” he said, in South Africa.” 

“Then why haven’t you got your ribbons up?” asked 
the major. 

“T’m afraid,” answered the new arrival, ‘‘ my side didn’t 
get any medals.” 

This is amusing, but is directly contrary to the experience 
of a Scottish officer in that same war, who on one occasion 
had to take charge of a mixed detachment containing some 
members of the South African Scottish. An enormous 
kilted sergeant marched beside him, wearing both South 
African ribbons. The officer asked him about his experiences, 
and was surprised to find that the “‘ Highlander ” could hardly 
speak any English. When asked point blank his unit, the 
South African replied : 

“Well, you see, sir, I was on the other side! ” 

There is a moral in this about the British Empire which 
shrill-voiced contemners of our “Imperialism” like Mr. 
H. G. Wells should take to heart. There were no finer fighting 
men anywhere in the last war than these South African 
“Scottish ’’ of the Ninth Division. 
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HOW TO START A COMPOST HEAP 


THE compost heap or humus dump is now recognised by 
gardeners and horticulturists as an essential step in soil 
reclamation and the maintenance of fertility. A generation 
or so ago, when horses were kept for riding, driving and all 
farm operations, there was little shortage of bulky animal 


manure, but the replacement of the horse by the motor car} joth 


and the tractor very soon reduced supplies to the vanishing } 4 oo 
point. Inorganic manures then attained commercial pros. len 


perity, nitrogen being drawn from the air as well as from 
the gas works and Chili, and advertising insisted on the value 
of these artificial manures in taking the place of farmyard. 

This they can never hope to do, for rotting vegetation 
alone can give the aeration and texture and water-holding 
capacity which the soil must have to maintain and increase 
its bacterial population. So it is that with farmyard manure 
difficult to obtain the compost heap, by supplying a bulk of 
tempered humus to the soil, comes into its own. 

Last summer I watched a young farmer putting up an 
ideal compost heap seventy-five yards long and five feet 
wide. He was cutting and hauling a bumper crop of green 
vetches and mixing it with pig manure and sandy loam in 
the most approved method of Sir Albert Howard. This mass 
of succulent greenstuff, built up in layers—eight inches of 
vetches, two inches of pig manure and an inch of soil—would 
very soon develop a temperature and in under three months 
would be ready to cart out and spread on the land. 


The small garden compost heap cannot often compete fj 


with that. Usually its collection into a sizeable pile takes 
weeks, if not months, but it is none the less valuable for 
that, and by a little thought and ingenuity a bigger bulk of 
greenstuff may be collected when the day for making it up 


arrives. A farmer with far too many nettles in his orchard |; 


may be willing to cart them if you cut them, or a local tennis 
club may be glad of somewhere to dump their grass cuttings. 
Even the council lorry may be persuaded to drop the autumn 
leaves near enough for you to wheel home in a barrow. 
Generally speaking anything vegetable which will rot will 
do for the compost heap, as many of our councils are now 
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fnding out. Dustbin refuse, tea leaves, peelings from 
potatoes, and oranges even when wrapped in sodden news- 

pers, will be useful. I know one firm of chemists who are 
composting waste liquorice root, exhausted senna pods and 
cascara bark to use on their fruit garden. Old cans, large 
bones and motor tyres are not suitable, being neither vegetable 
nor likely to rot. The rubbish heap must not be confused 
with the compost heap. 

To start the ideal compost heap one should have available a 
certain amount of fresh animal manure. Lacking this one 
can produce an imitation by using damp straw dusted with 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Specially valuable are such weeds as bracken and nettles, 
both high in phosphates though their content will vary 
according to the time they are cut. Thus, bracken cut in 


‘t June will contain nearly double the amount of phosphate 


that October cutting will show. Nettles seem ideal for 
composting for they generate heat rapidly and rot down to 
the finest dark mould in a very short time. You need only 
examine a nettle bed to satisfy yourself on the latter point. 

Having collected a sufficient quantity of dead leaves, 
waste straw, green weed, hedge trimmings, household refuse, 
and so forth, spread them out 6 to 10 inches deep, 5 feet wide, 
and as long as you have material for. Then add a 2-inch 
layer of farmyard manure, or its straw and sulphate of 
ammonia substitute, and over all sprinkle an inch layer of 
soil with wood ashes if you burn wood in the house. Repeat 
this operation, making the heap as light and open as possible, 
until it is 4 ft. 6 ins. high, and you have a compost heap. 

Air must be present for decomposition to take place 
rapidly within the heap, so drive a couple of holes vertically a 
foot or more from each end of the heap for every 4-foot run. 
If you care to test internal temperature thrust an iron rod 
into the centre of the heap and withdraw when you feel 
inlined. The buried end will soon become warm to the 
touch. The heap should be turned after four weeks and again 
four weeks later. By the twelfth week it should be fit to 
sow as a dark brown, sweet-smelling friable soil. There is 
no limit to the amount you can apply to the garden, since 
it is simply soil in excelsis. Provided you have a humus 
content of this sort in your soil you can also be sure that you 
are not supplying manures which the very inertia of the soil 
bacteria render useless as is the case where inorganics are 
recklessly applied to a humus deficient soil. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as spay 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full nam 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity i; 
desired.] 


THE SWEDISH FACTOR IN THE NORTHERN CRI6Is 


To THE EpitTor oF The National Review 


Smr,—Sweden holds the key to a speedy solution of the 
Northern problem. That solution will not be achieved 
either by waiting upon German action or upon a German 
ultimatum, but by Sweden treating Germany to both forth. 
with. If the Swedes detach sufficient troops to ensur 
Norwegian success in ejecting the German forces landed at 
_ various points on the Norwegian coasts, which must be 
comparative handfuls nearly everywhere, thus freeing the 
Norwegian seaboard of the Scandinavian peninsula for British 
action and reinforcement, Sweden would still possess a 
sufficient force to attack the Germans in Copenhagen, and 
in Denmark generally thereafter, before the Germans dig 
themselves in for a very determined defence. This action 
should precede a Swedish ultimatum to Germany to evacuate 
both Norway and Denmark. 

British assistance might be required for the actual 
passage of the Sound and for reaching Jutland and the other 
Danish islands, but not for the preliminary demonstration 
and bombardment across the Straits ; though British ’planes 
should be flown to the Swedish aerodromes in anticipation 
of such action. 

If the Swedes delay action, instead of clearing the 
Scandinavian peninsula forthwith of all German elements, 
the Swedes will find themselves isolated by mines from the 
outside world, with the Germans in command of both shores 
of the Skagerrak and Kattegat and the Russians, perhaps 
advancing through Finland to join forces with the Germans 
coming up from the South, after the Nazis had crossed into 
Southern Sweden themselves. 
Any suggestions to Sweden to take immediate action In 
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this sense should be based exclusively on Sweden’s own 
interests, and not on the ridiculous ground that they are 
under an obligation to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
the Allies. But the Swedish iron ore exports would be 
completely arrested as a result. 

Yours faithfully, 


A. E. WHITFIELD. 
2b, King’s Cross Road, 
London, W.C.1. 
April, 1940. 


THE DERBY THEORY 


To tHE Epriror or The National Review 


Smr,—I do not think your correspondent, Mr. Unworth, 
is quite correct in his facts (April Number, p. 497). It is 
doubtful if Lady Katherine Grey was really married to Edward 
Seymour. Lord Hertford, their child, was at that time 
considered illegitimate. The other sister of the unlucky 
Lady Jane Grey was a hunchback and married to a yeoman 
porter of Queen Elizabeth’s household. She had no children. 

Honora married to Sir F. Sutton was a daughter of Lord 
Hertford, not his aunt. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. D. H. WHEELER, 
Cavalry Club, Major. 
127, Piccadilly, W.1. 
April, 1940. 


THE article ‘“‘The Press in Our Time,” by Arthur Mann, 
which appeared in The National Review for March, has, by 
special request, been reprinted as a pamphlet. Copies 2d. 
post free can be had from the offices of The National Review, 
35, Wellington Street, London, W.C.2. 


AN atlas is a necessity nowadays. The Daily Mail War 
Atlas, with 32 pages of coloured maps and a large-scale map 
of the Western Front, is excellent value for 1s. It covers the 
belligerent and European neutral countries, and has the 
latest frontier change in Finland marked. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE LIFE OF RACINE 


Racine. By Mme. Saint-René Taillandier. (Paris: Grasset. 
40 fr.) The tercentenary of Racine’s birth took place last year, 
and, as the fashion is on such occasions, many books and 
articles were again devoted to a great poet about whom, 
to tell the truth, there was nothing new to say. Madame 
Saint-René Taillandier’s book was one of these, and a very 
agreeable, lively and interesting book it is, which may be 
heartily recommended to English readers of French, especially 
to those who prefer the biography of a poet to the critical 
examination of his work. French classical poetry has not, 
since Dryden’s day, ever earned the attention from English 
readers that it supremely deserves. True, portions of it are 
served out to us in our schooldays when we are singularly 
unequipped to appreciate its beauty. We may perhaps 
retain an affection for La Fontaine’s charming fables and 
remember Moliére’s biting humour, but it is probable that 
Corneille and Racine only collect the dust on too many 
English bookshelves. Lucky are those who, through some 
warmth and enthusiasm to which they were exposed in early 
years, became for ever sensible to the perfect tune and majestic 
harmony of the noblest French poetry. Lytton Strachey, 
in his book on French literature written for the Home Univer- 
sity library, describes—unless I am wrong—an early experi- 
ence of this kind, after which certain lines of Racine conveyed 
to him a thrill of pleasure such as a musical phrase of a 
great composer’s might convey to a musician. Without some 
analogous background—whether gained by familarity or long 
study—the discussion of Racine’s poetry would be unprofit- 
able: it is the assumed preliminary in a French mind to any 
mention of Racine’s name. 

There is a famous passage in Marcel Proust’s “A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu ” where the hero for the second 
time in his life sees La Berma acting the part of Phédre, 
finds the performance itself a work of genius, asks “ was 
this only the genius of Racine?” and very subtly analyses 
the genius of the performers for which the genius of the poet 
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was only the raw material. Nevertheless, he uses the phrase 
“le génie de Racine”’ without qualification. And Madame 
Taillandier very well says on this point : 

“Ce n’est point un personnage mystérieux que Racine. 
[la été bien en vue sur la scéne la plus brillante de notre 
histoire, mais il y a dans sa vie des variations, des contrastes. 
... Dans ces variations et ces contrastes, il y a un logique. 
Nul n’est mieux que lui le fruit précieux d’un temps. Si 
nous ne lui attribuons pas, dans le sens miraculeux du mot, 
ce caractére de génie qui nous fait demander si un Shakespeare 
a vraiment existé, nous lui réservons cet attribut de perfection 
ou se fondent toutes les harmonies d’une seule race et d’un 
seul temps. On a vu plus d’un miracle, on pourrait revoir 
un Shakespeare, on ne reverra pas un Racine.” 

The perfect essence of the French Augustan age, the age 
of Louis XIV of whom he was the exact contemporary— 
such was Racine’s verse. He produced his masterpieces of 
dramatic poetry without difficulty and without self-conscious- 
ness: of its marmoreal qualities he seemed to have no con- 
ception, and so little did he appreciate the uniqueness of his 
gift that he abandoned its exercise without a struggle, at 
the height of his powers. Indeed, there were two Racines ; 
one a perfect poet, the other an imperfect man. Madame 
Taillandier has told again the story of the man. 

Set against the gorgeous colours of the period, the story 
itself is remarkably wanting in colour ; but the want of colour 
in the sequence of events is compensated by the psychological 
interest of the character revealed, all the more since there is 
an element of mystery involved, owing to want of exact 
historical evidence, which enables conjecture to play a lively 
part. The root of all the mystery, however, is plain enough : 
Madame Saint-René Taillandier calls it the “débat” of 
Moliére’s life. It is the profound influence of Port-Royal, 
its puritan morals and its view of salvation, upon one who 
was educated in its atmosphere and, for a time, under its 
auspices, who broke away from these severities at the prompt- 
ing of a creative impulse to become a leading poet of a brilliant 
court, who for some twelve years wrote the plays which 
were anathema to the Nicoles and Arnaulds of the day, and 
who yet came back penitently to the fold, renounced the 
stage, and settled down to a family life of narrow piety and 
rigid austerity. 

Madame Saint-René Taillandier narrates with admirable 
clarity and descriptive power the upward course of Moliére’s 
life, from his childhood at La Ferté-Milon to his full glory 
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as the author of Andromaque and Iphigénie, a gentleman 
of the court in whose company the Grand Monarque took 
pleasure, the friend of Boileau and La Fontaine, the poet, 
the wit and, it appears, the courtly agreeable raffle. What 
emerges in particular from Madame Saint-René Taillandier’ 
account is that Racine was a strangely simple being, apar 
from his muse ; in some ways a prig, in others a rather naiy 
young fellow who enjoyed a good time and saw nothi 
wrong in trying to get himself recommended for a smal 
ecclesiastical benefice with money attached, if his uncle could 
get one for him. With this object he spent two years at 
Uzés with his uncle Sconin, a canon, wearing parsonical dreg 
and poetizing at his leisure. The project came to nothing 
but it provided posterity with some charming and revealing 
letters to La Fontaine. 


But Racine, as the author says, was not for nothing the 
poet of destiny. His destiny was to scale Parnassus and then 
to turn his back on it. Parnassus meant the court of the 
young King, who ruled there as Apollo’s vice-regent. Racine 
was the combination of man and poet exactly suited to such 
a court. Corneille was rustic and uncouth, Moliére rathe 
outside the pale, La Fontaine a slightly comic character, and 
Boileau a poor courtier: but Racine, though not noble, had 
learnt nobility from intercourse with his-ceremonious teacher 
of Port-Royal. He had address and deportment, dignity, eas 
and propriety: he could flatter without grossness and sting 
without vulgarity. One count against him is that he did not 
scruple to sting his friends. He played Moliére, his first 
sponsor, an unworthy trick, and he publicly, though in a 
anonymous letter, exercised a cruel wit at the expense of 
Port-Royal. The puritans had attacked dramatists as “ public 
poisoners,”’ it is true, and Racine might well consider himself 


aggrieved : but he acted with a want of decency in wounding 


those to whom he was closely bound in affection for the 
purpose of amusing a court and a king. 


But of these matters and others—his two actress-lover, 
notorious at the time but mere episodes in his career, the 
splendours which attended the representations of his plays 
in the palace and of the rivalries which obscured the greatness 
and ruined the success of his finest tragedy, Phédre—must 
be passed over. In 1677 the first part of Racine’s life ended 
abruptly, and a second part began. The leading poet of the 
Court, still at the height of his renown, a member of the 
Académie Francaise, his favour with the King and Madame 
de Montespan undiminished, made up his mind to write no 
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more poetry, not out of pique or irritation against his detrac- 
tors, the party of the duchesse de Bourgogne, but from a 
determination of a newly awakened conscience. His son 
Louis Racine, in the subsequent life of Racine which clearly 
gives the account that his father wished to be the official one, 
wote of this turning point : 


“T now come to the happy moment when the deep 
religious feelings by which my father had been filled in his 
childhood and which had for long lain dormant in his heart, 
suddenly awoke, and he confessed that writers for the theatre 
were public poisoners and recognized that perhaps he himself 
had been the most dangerous of them. He not only resolved 
to compose no more tragedies and even no more poetry, but 
he also resolved to make amends for what he had written by 
a rigorous repentance.” 


The first mystery in this affair is the direction from which 
the pressure came. Madame Saint-René Taillandier puts 
together a fairly coherent account of the probabilities, but 
the truth will never be exactly known. According to her, 
Racine had for some time been secretly anxious for a recon- 
ciation with Port-Royal, and wished its leaders to recognize 
that the moral basis of his tragedies, above all of Phédre, 
was in accordance with their most rigid reprobations of sin. 
The quarrels and disappointments resulting in the production 
of Phédre, and his lamentations in the bosom of his friend 
Boileau, induced the latter to act as his ambassador with 
Amauld, who was living in voluntary seclusion in Paris. 
The innocence of Phédre and Racine’s desire for reconciliation 
were proved to him, and he received Racine, who fell on his 
knees in an agony of repentance. Racine, in fact, surrendered 


ic) absolutely to the spiritual guidance of his early mentors. 


Such conversions, argues Madame Taillandier, were quite 
in the spirit of the time when the high-minded leaders of 
Catholic reformation, above all the redoubtable Bossuet, were 
watching their moments to gather into their fold the entourage 
of the King and, finally, the King himself. 

That the King himself made no objection to the new 
orientation of Racine’s life seems clear enough, for the poet 
was not allowed, as he first wished, to retire into austere 
seclusion. Port-Royal found him a virtuous wife, who bore 
him seven children, and with whom he lived till his death in 
an atmosphere of a pious domesticity which embodied both 
the traditions of puritanism and of the French provincial 
middle-class. The King, however, found him an occupation 
which, far from removing him from the life of the Court, 
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greatly increased his attendance on the King and contacts 
with the great personages who surrounded him. Racine, 
jointly with Boileau, was made Historiographer Royal, the 
annalist of the Grande Monarque’s reign ; and, since Boileay 
soon found that his own work was better done at home than 
in travelling about to battlefields and summer retreats 
Racine, the finished courtier, the charming companion, the 
accomplished reader, was the one who followed the Court 
from place to place, had his room and his library at Versailles 
or Marly, and who was welcome in the evening in the private 
apartments where Louis passed agreeable hours with the lady 
of his choice. He witnessed the fall of Madame de Montespaz, 
he became the chief confidant of Madame de Maintenon, 
at whose urgent instances he so far departed from his vows 
as to compose Esther and Athalie for performance by the 
young ladies of Saint-Cyr—the seminary founded by Madame 
de Maintenon herself. This part, the official part, of Racine’s 
life was not alluded to in his domestic circle. He came and 
went, as a Civil Servant, from home to office, acting in the 
one simply as the solicitous but rather severe pére de famille, 
and in the other as the official with high responsibilities and 
acquaintances which he would consider it improper to speak of 
within his family. The results of his work as historian were 
all destroyed, after his death, by fire, but that accident is 
by the way. There is sufficient evidence that Racine the 
annalist was even more highly thought of in exalted circles 
than Racine the poet ; and certain letters written to him by 
the great soldier Vauban prove on what terms of confidence 
he mixed with those leaders whose performances and policy 
he was presumably recording. It was only quite at the 
end of his life that Racine fell from favour. Why, we do 
not exactly know. Madame Saint-René.Taillandier tells an 
interesting story of an indiscreet letter written to Madame de 
Maintenon about the sufferings of the people through the 
exigencies of war and the crying need to remedy them—a 
letter snatched from the lady’s hand by her royal master 
with a strict injunction to reveal the writer’s name. This 
episode, however, though it is another of the mysteries of 
Racine’s life, is only a mystery of fact, and not of psychology. 
The mystery of psychology is far more interesting. 


The mystery is this. Can we accept the theory that 
Racine was, at bottom, of a character so simple and unself- 
conscious that he was unaware, when he did surrender, of 
surrendering anything uniquely valuable? Did he really 
regard the task of compiling the history of Louis XIV’s 
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reign as even more important than the exercise of his extra- 
ordinary poetic gifts ? Did he make no inner protest at the 
suppression of his genius? Was he simply intimidated ? 
Was he conscious of any sacrifice? Was he, in fact, a 
weak man or a strong? Madame Saint-René Taillandier 
gives an account which, carefully followed, provides a 
logical sequence for all the changes in Racine’s life and 
outlook. As a poet, she compares him to a swan, uncon- 
scious of his strength and beauty: as a man, she judges 
him, in spite of faults, to have acted reasonably and upon 
consideration, to have yielded only to conscience, not to 
intimidation, and to have been worthy of all respect. ‘Si 
Racine est unique, c’est qu’il est le fils authentique de deux 
mouvements qui avaient semble se contrarier. Par sa culture, 
il héritait de la Renaissance qui passait pour paienne par son 
éducation, il portait en lui tous les principes de la réforme 
Catholique. Il en connut la contrainte, les velléités de 
rébellion et a la fin, comme tant d’autres, il fit sa reddition.”’ 

This passage, from her final chapter, begins a summing up 
of which I would quote more if there were space. Her argu- 
ment is that, taken all in all, Racine was unfaithful neither to 
the Renaissance nor to the Reformation, but combined the two 
allegiances in a unique act of balance. It is a fascinating 
subject against the background of a fascinating period: and 
one upon which a reader may still entertain his own opinion 
according to his views of human nature. 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 


GERMANIA CONTRA MUNDUM 

GERMANY THE AGGRESSOR—THROUGHOUT THE AGES. By 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Foreword by Sir Thomas Holland, 
K.C.8.I., (Chambers, 7s. 6d.). Many books about Germany 
appear every month, but few of them have the value of 
Professor Hearnshaw’s brief history of the German people. 
He cuts a path for us through the tangle of ancient history 
of tribes and principalities, and shows us the problem that 
lies before Europe now and in the future. There are those 
who take a simple view of the German question. All we have 
to do, they say, is to get rid of Hitler and his Nazis. Actually, 
as Professor Hearnshaw shows us, our task is far harder than 
that. We have to conquer the spirit which has caused five 
predatory wars in the past 80 years, and we have to win this 
war so completely that it will clearly not pay Germany to 
make another. 
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The Germanic war spirit, which has laid Poland in ashes, 
does not date from yesterday. Czsar described the tribes 
he knew as living “in the continual exercise of both agri- 
culture and war” and who wasted their neighbours’ lands, 
“* Hence it is that on one side the country is said to be desolate 
for the space of six hundred miles.”’ Czsar, in the first 
century, prevented the conquest of Gaul by these savages 
and so enabled France to come into existence. To this end 
the Romans made frequent campaigns beyond the Rhine, 
but they never stayed long enough to civilize the people of 
whose treachery they had perpetual evidence. Beyond the 


Roman frontiers ‘‘ the German barbarians continued to rove — 


and rage,” always at war with each other, a threat to the 
Pax Romana. Rage was a German characteristic, as it still 
is. Tacitus says that they often killed their slaves “ in the 
rage of passion.” All that we hear of these early Germanic 
tribes speaks to us of the characteristics with which their 
descendants now afflict Europe, and when the Roman Empire 
weakened the deluge came. France was sacked so that it 
no longer paid to rob, when the German hordes crossed into 
Spain. So the story goes always with an accompaniment 
of broken promises. Does the Papacy make terms with a 
Hohenstaufen Emperor. The latter breaks every vow, 
however solemn. | 


Only when the Germans have been absorbed in fighting 
each other has Europe known peace. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century Germany consisted of 360 separate and 
independent States, not to mention the wandering Imperial 
Knights, who robbed impartially. Foremost among these 
States was the Margravate of Brandenburg, the fief of the 
Hohenzollerns. This, with the Duchies of Bavaria, Austria 
and Saxony, the County Palatinate of the Rhine and the 
Hanseatic League, were the important political groups. 
Over these was the shadowy and unreal Holy Roman Empire. 
There was no national race or political unity, nor any sense of 
a common destiny. This was the Germany—a mere geo- 
graphical term—which plunged into the ghastly Thirty Years 
War, that lasted until 1648. The fire from this spread to 
half Europe, being fanned by religious passion, and it was 
marked by a savagery which was not again witnessed until 
1914, when the Germans invaded Belgium. The Sack of 
Magdeburg was the greatest act of demoniac savagery until 
our own time, when the new German kultur arose. In those 
days there was a greater reaction to horrors than now ; the 
neutrals threw in their lot against the inhuman acts of the 
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Bmperor’s army, and in 1648 the Treaty of Westphalia put 
the seal on the desolation which Germans had wrought on 
each other, and gave Europe many years of respite from 
(entral European aggression. Not until the rise of the 
Hohenzollerns did Germany resume her depredations. 
Professor Hearnshaw takes us along the centuries with 
the balance and judgment of the great historian that he is. 
He does not weigh too heavily on this theme, though he shows 
the natural indignation of a man of heart and courage at the 
repetition of the sanguinary story. Other races have been 
predatory, cruel, ruthless, but not all the time. His summing 


up of the story of this people is masterly. It is called Germania 


Contra Mundum, and in it he speaks of “ the Esau among 
nations . . . a people torn internally by truceless feuds.” 
“A people . . . isolated and alien from the Commonwealth 
of Christendom.” Their great gifts have been prostituted, 
“their courage has made them a scourge to their neighbours,” 
their “‘ moral servility has made them the victims of countless 
false prophets.” Hitler is one of these—he comes at the end 
of a long list. He invented nothing, but he embodies for 
Germans their longings and their hopes. He is their idol, 
representing the apotheosis of their history. Nevertheless, 
we are not up against “ Hitlerism ’’ but the whole German 


people. 


THE FENS 


THE Mepi&@vaL FENLAND AND THE DRAINING OF THE FENS. 
By H. C. Darby Ehrman, Fellow of King’s College and 
Lecturer of Geography in the University of Cambridge. 
2 Vols. (Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. and 2ls.). 
Marshes have an individuality and charm of their own, 
which is not only artistic. The wide sky, the lights on the 
water, the varied colouring may charm the painter, but the 
very nature of the country imposes peculiar conditions of 
life on its inhabitants. Though soil cultivation may be sparse, 
the place teems with human food, to be had for the taking. 
Probably for this reason, the Norfolk, Cambridge, Huntingdon 
and Lincolnshire fens were occupied by the monks from 
pre-Conquest times. Croyland, Thorney, Peterborough and 
Ely were monasteries and convents as early as the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Not only was the solitude of the 
marsh favourable to the life of contemplation, but fish and 
waterfowl were there in abundance and the islands of upland 
clay rising from the surrounding peat and silt made fertile 
arable land. The history of such an unusual country offers 
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great opportunities and the author of these fascinating volumg 
has made full use of them. His research has been enormous, 
all the lore and mental equipment of the University has bee, 
at his disposal; his imagination and easy style turn , 
technical theme into an absorbing story and the illustrations 
maps and diagrams are beyond praise. 


The medieval fenland was a country of meres and marshes, 
inhabited by a few self-sufficing folk who walked on stilts, 
They grew, on the higher lands, enough cereals, pulse and 
fruit for their own needs, snared eels by the thousand and 
countless waterfowl, cut reeds and turf for their roofs and 
fires. That was the bright side; the reverse of the picture 
showed winter desolation through disastrous floods. As the 
standard of agriculture rose in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
the need for draining the fenland grew urgent, though the 
commoners fought hard to preserve their rights. Then 
indeed, as described in Volume II, the problem developed in 
its true proportions. The fens are the outcome of two 
geographical processes. Inland, they consist of a peat area 
caused by freshwater deposits. Northward towards the 
Wash there is a thick and continually growing belt of silt, 
made of the sand washed up by a receding sea. Through 
this belt wander the rivers which rise in the peat. The fall is 
negligible ; Peterborough, on the south-western edge, is less 
than 30 ft. above sea-level, so the tortuous, constantly 
changing watercourses fail to drain the land. The whole fen 
lies in a cup, surrounded by chalk upland. Drains had been 
cut as early as the 15th century, but in 1649 an Act was passed 
empowering the fifth Earl of Bedford and other “ participants 
and adventurers” to drain the Great Level of the Fens. 
From then onwards a series of cuts, drains and rivers have 
been driven through the land and fitted with sluices to keep 
out the advancing flood tide and let out the fresh water during 
the ebb. Each scheme, in turn, produces temporary improve- 
ment, but two fundamental difficulties bar the way. The 
peat fen shrinks and wastes as it dries through drainage ; in 
parts its level is now ten feet below the silt, through which 
its waters are trying to penetrate—uphill! The outfall of 
drain and river is checked by the constant piling up of new 
silt against the sluice gates and river mouths. Dr. Darby 
carries his story down to 1900 and deals only cursorily in an 
Epilogue with the problems of the twentieth century, which 
culminated in the floods of 1937. That is, perhaps, a pity, 
but it is hard to find fault with such a perfect piece of 
workmanship. 
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THE TRUE GERMAN 3 

La Menace ALLEMANDE. By André Chevrillon (Paris: 
Librairie Plon; 13.50 fr.); Lz DosstrrR DE L’AGRESSION 
ALLEMANDE (Paris: Librairie Payot; 22 fr.). The French 
have a far truer and more vivid conception of the Germans 
than have the British. Twice within living memory has 
their beautiful country been overrun and despoiled by these 
barbaric aggressors, and at the present moment once again 
the savage hosts of the Teutons are pressing upon the French 
frontiers in fanatical desire to complete their work of destruc- 
tion. The only Britons who up to now are fully able to 

pathise with the French are the seamen who man the 
North Sea fishing fleets, the merchantmen who pursue their 
business upon the ocean, and the keepers of the lightships 
and lighthouses. They have had experience of the merciless 
brutality of the modern Huns. Perhaps, if Britain is ade- 
quately raided by German airmen the slow-waking British 
intelligence will be roused. 

Meantime here are two French books well-fitted to sound 
the preliminary alarum. They are written by scholars of 
high repute ; they are calm and judicial in tone ; they are fully 
documented ; they admirably supplement one another. 

M. Chevrillon treats of the principles and ideas that lie 
behind the atrocious activities of the Germans. He shows 
how they have exalted might over right ; have made ethics 
subservient to politics ; have persuaded themselves that they 
are a superior race to whom the lordship of the world properly 
belongs ; have repudiated the principles of Christianity, and 
have set themselves by means of force and fraud to secure 
universal dominion. Never before has there been so appalling 
an example of national insanity. 

The thesis maintained by M. Chevrillon is effectively 
illustrated by M. Bernus’ masterly study. Apart from one 
short preliminary chapter, it is limited to a survey of the 
seven years since Hitler rose to power. The preliminary 
chapter, however, performs two useful purposes: first, it 
“debunks ” Stresemann, showing how completely he deceived 
Aristide Briand and Austen Chamberlain, and so prepared 
the way for Hitler ; secondly, it shows how utterly false is 
the legend of the “‘ Two Germanies ”—the wicked Germany 
of the Nazi Government and the good Germany of the innocent 
and sheep-like people. Hitler rose to power because he 
embodied and represented the everlasting German wolf. In 
ten fascinating and convincing chapters M. Bernus traces 
the predatory career of Hitler and his fellow-gangsters. His 
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authoritative survey supplies from French and German 
sources many details unfamiliar to English readers. He 
laments the fact that the Allied victory in 1918 was not made 
more spectacular and complete, and concludes :— 


““ C’est parce qu’on n’a pas su ou pas voulu inculquer 
aux Allemands par les actes necessaires la notion exacte 
de leur défaite, et ensuite leur imposer le respect du 
traité qu’ils avaient signé aprés leur capitulation du 
11 Novembre 1918 qu’ aujourd’hui l'Europe est de 
nouveau en feu. Lorsqu’ils auront été de nouveau 
battus, il s’agira de faire ce que l’on n’a pas fait aprés 
notre precédente victoire.” 


A WISE ESSAY 

Becin Here: A War-Time Essay. By Dorothy L. Sayers 
(Gollancz, 6s.). Bishops and leading Anglicans are fond of 
emphasising our responsibility for this war. While carefully 
avoiding concrete charges, they imply that had we been more 
kindly and forbearing, the whole business would never have 
begun. It is, perhaps, too much to expect them to apologise 
publicly for their consistent support of every interest hostile 
to the English people, which largely contributed to the Nazi 
delusion that as a world Power we were finished. But, even 
en passant, it was their job to say that England was becoming 
less and less a Christian State. Two prominent laymen have, 
however, courageously embarked on this task, Mr. T. S. 
Eliot and Miss Dorothy Sayers. One is a leading poet who 
is infusing new life into poetic drama, the other is probably 
the greatest living exponent of the most popular form of 
modern fiction. Artists, in these days, seem _ unlikely 
candidates for wise gospelling, but the mantle of Elijah has 
fallen on them and they speak to some purpose. 

Mr. Eliot’s Ideal of the Christian State, recently noticed in 
these pages, gave a general sketch on our past lapses and on 
our hopes for the future. Miss Sayers follows up with a 
more personal plan addressed to the plain man and woman. 
She reiterates that we, like Germany, though in a very different 
way, are rendering unto Cesar the things that are God’s. 
Our initial error has been to consider peace as an absolute 
value. To be “at peace” has been represented as a state 
of bliss almost Islamic in its inertia. To go to war is the only 
sin that counts. Again, Englishmen prattle about free 
democracy yet tearfully await some dream-leader. Miss 
Sayers claims that here and now each one of us can set about 
both thinking about, and in a humble way bringing about, 
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a better world. As a first step let us set about rendering unto 
God the things that are God’s and unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s. We are ignorant of both. While ignoring 
God, the plain man allows every jack-in-or-out-of-office 
to do his thinking for him on all matters concerning 
Cesar. 

Begin Here is a really practical starting point and the 
reader might do worse than begin with the four last pages, 
which comprise “‘ A Note on Practical Reading.” In the 
first place, Miss Sayers here speaks with authority on this, 
and secondly, the normal reader will instantly discover how 
rarely he reads. He will certainly embark on the rest of 
this book with added attention. She has also given much 
thought and study to rendering unto God the things that are 
God’s. In a brilliant historical survey she gives the seven 
worldly stages of Man from the medieval Theological Man to 
the present Economic Man. Giving each stage its due, she 
has no doubt but that there has been steady deterioration, 
not because Economic Man is a worse fellow than Theological 
Man, but because he is only, at most, a half-man. Theological 
Man implied “‘ The Whole Man in the Image of God” and 
certainly no man has ever achieved but a portion of such an 
ideal. Economic Man, however, limits himself to ‘‘ Man, the 
response to the means of livelihood,” and if many have 
achieved this certainly admirable standard, yet what worlds 
are left out! The logical end of Economic Man is Karl 
Marx. 


Miss Sayers’ complaint that public exigencies have com- 
pelled hurried writing only holds good when she deals with 
“things that are Cesar’s.” There is much sound political 
criticism of a general kind, but in attempts at reconstruction 
she remains rather on the level of a very intelligent amateur. 
She is lured by the artist’s dream aristocracy of “‘ wise, virtuous 
and beautiful people,” forgetting that the only raison-d étre 
of aristocracy is personal responsibility and leadership. 
If they are “‘ wise, etc.,”” as well, all the better; but that is 
a luxury, not an essential. In foreign politics she falls into 
the very error she herself rejects in home politics—that of 
merely counting heads. She says that all nations must be 
equal in Europe, although she admits that “ the act of a 
single nation will bring more results than the words of fifty 
nations who will not act up to their word ’— it will indeed ! 
She does not see that no nation possesses any real validity 
unless it is always ready to defend its own frontiers. Further, 
nations like France and Britain, who are also both able and 
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prepared to protect the integrity of smaller peoples, must 
count for more than the aggregate sum of those whom they 
defend. Finally, Miss Sayers is too eager to swallow the 
myth of a co-operating Germany. A study of history 
from the days of Luther shows that the Germany “ that 
counts” has never been a Christian State, however many 
religious reformers she produces. 

Mercifully, politics play the least part in her book. 
There is far more to admire than to criticise, and her main 
theme needs saying very badly. 


A STRANGE FOLK 


Tue Baiaa. By Verrier Elwin (Murray, 30s.). Mr. Elwin 
has produced an extraordinary book—extraordinary in its 
interest, its knowledge of the people with which it deals, and 
in the intimacy and frankness with which certain human 
relationships are described. The Baiga are a small aboriginal 
tribe in the eastern ranges of the Satpura Mountains in Central 
India. Hunting, cultivation, divination and magic are their 
chief occupations. The tribe, indeed, is one of the few remain- 
ing in the Central Provinces that has not yet been greatly 
affected by civilization—and that in itself is perhaps some- 
thing for which they might well be thankful. Mr. Elwin 
lived among them for six years, and established a settlement 
with schools, dispensary and leper home. That experience 
he has here used to excellent purpose, in a manner which will 
appeal to anthropologists and the general reader alike. Mr. 
Elwin discusses the affinities and tribal divisions of the 
Baiga, their appearance and physique, their clothes, houses, 
customs, cultivation and social organization. The sensitive- 
minded may resent the frankness with which the sexual life 
of the Baiga is described, but the author is an anthropologist, 
and as such is entitled to approach his theme with a scientific 
mind stripped of false modesty. The Baiga may be an 
attractive people (at least the author found them so), but 
they eat rats—there are 21 varieties there, and the Baiga 
can make a dish of them all save house rats, and even these 
are eaten by children. The Baiga, too, have “ filthy mouths” 
and ‘ foul breath,” which Mr. Elwin considers may account 
for ‘‘ the low value set on kissing.’”” They discuss sex simply 
and naturally, and bestiality has been made a tribal offence. 
To the Western mind some of their customs can hardly be 
regarded as pleasant: consider, for example, the account of 
the ceremonial killing of a pig “‘ by crushing or bumping it to 
death,”’ while “ all the women present throw wet cow-dung and 
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other refuse over the men and scream insults at them,” 
meanwhile singing a “ sacrificial hymn.” Truly a strange folk. 
It has won the approbation of Dr. J. H. Hutton (Professor 
of Social Anthropology at Cambridge, who contributes a 
foreword) and of Sir Francis Younghusband. There is a rich 
collection of photographs, and a good glossary, index and 
notes. 


“SHOCKING WIT” 


Arren Many A SuMMER: A Novel. By Aldous Huxley (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Huxley continues his “ Antic 
Hay” of moral chemistry with his ‘“ Brave New World” 
mainly transferred to the United States. His puppets, fantas- 
tically standardized, dance obediently to the author’s un- 
doubted wit. There is the desiccated English minor historian 
with a mother complex and apparently a nice mother. The 
centre-piece is a bloated yet timid American millionaire and 
his far from bloated “ sugar-daughter,’”’ who, however, is 
uromantically captured by the house-doctor whose main 
interest is research into the cause of longevity. He suspects 
that the secret lies in the interior economy of carp, a fish 
which apparently clings tenaciously to life. The minor 
historian delving into the Hauberk papers finds, by a strange 
coincidence, that the fifth Earl of that family came to the same 
conclusion in 1796. He is a single-minded old reprobate 
whose diary makes excellent reading and, true to type, he 
takes doses of carps’ entrails (Mr. Huxley insists on the word 
“guts”?) with such remarkable results that at the age of 
81 he sires three illegitimate children. Fifteen years later 
he arranges his ‘‘ disappearance”? together with that of his 
youthful but similarly dieted housekeeper, which postulates 
monogamous fidelity strangely alien to his character. In 
19389 he expires (with his inamorata) aged 201 under the 
astonished eyes of the millionaire and his entourage. 

The millionaire’s household arrangements are a fantasia 
on the films, some of it faintly sordid, most of it amusing. . 
Attached to the estate, so to speak, is Mr. Propter, an appar- 
ently independent-minded old boy who is obviously Mr. 
Huxley’s idea of the ‘“‘ whole man.’ He starts well, but 
becomes so prosy that the irreverent may be tempted to dub 
him “Mr. Propter-Hoc.” Like Mr. Shaw, Mr. Huxley con- 
tinues to perfect a ready-made mould adaptable to favourite 
themes. The younger man is still more ‘“‘ shockable ” than 
his model. Wit, however, prevails, and his English is as 
nearly biblically perfect as Mr. Shaw’s, that other agnostic 
80 scientifically superstitious. 
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“JOLLY GOOD FELLOWS ” 


Hirier’s TWELvE Aposties. By Oswald Dutch. (Amold 
10s. 6d.) Starting with a clear synopsis of the rise of th 
Nazi party, Mr. Dutch gives character studies of Hitle’ 
henchmen, much of it based on first-hand information—and, 
jolly crew they are. Except for Marshal Goering, not one of 
them would have had any past, present or future but fy 
the “ Party.’ Personal jealousies may and do abou 
within, but we may assume that each one knows they mug 
sink or swim together. They will continue closely to combin 
with that ruthless energy and thoroughness of which the 
have given such abundant proof, and in which they are by 
now experts. One possible exception is the contemptibk 
Dr. Frick, a toady, who is as bogus a financier as he is Nai, 
and only excels in his flair for the seaworthiness of any 
political or financial ship. We are also told of anothe 
collection called “The Martyrs” whom the author pertinenth 
divides into “ official ” and “ unofficial.” The former consis 


of Schlageter, “a convicted swindler,” Horst Wessel, “: 
prostitute’s bully,’ Planetta and Holzweber, Dolfuss’ mu. 
derers. The “ un-official’’ are Rohm and Heines shot by 
Herr Hitler, together with the Marshal’s “ little bag,” Grego 
Strasser and Gauleiter Ernst. We are told that when Austr: 
was occupied Salzburg Cathedral was compelled to si 
masses for the souls of the “‘ martyred’ murderers of the 
little Austrian Chancellor. As Dr. Goebbels might say, 
“Who dares now say that we discourage religion ? ”’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS OF THE PLANT WORLD 


PLANTS WITH PERSONALITY. By Patrick M. Synge. With 
drawings by John Nash. (Lindsay Drummond, 12s. 6d) 
There are, as every gardener knows, two kinds of flowers: 
those which, though lovely and perfect in themselves, look 
best massed with others to give colour and effect, and thos 
which stand alone, wrapped round with a distinct personality 
in their habit, colour and growth. No doubt, the classification 
varies, no prophet has honour in his own country. The 
reviewer once invited an Australian Bishop to share his 
raptures over a tankful of blue water lilies in a famous garden 
“Tf you like, but they grow in every ditch at home,” wa 
the reply. Still there are blooms whose perfection ani 
strangeness put them in a class by themselves, flowers to 
marvel at, worth a day’s journey to see. Were they not # 
common, the creamy cups of Magnolia Grandiflora would be 
among them. Mr. Synge has assembled a rich collection; 
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the strange pitcher plants of Borneo, whose long cylinders 
contain a liquid which, though stained with the bodies of the 
dying insects they feed on, is yet an excellent remedy against 
indigestion ; the giant lotus of India and China; the huge 
lobelias and senecios of Ruwenzori; the Queen of Night, the 
luminous cactus of the West Indies. They are not for us to 

w, it is idle at this moment to dream of stove houses and 
heated tanks, but it is good to know that such miracles 
exist and it is comforting to reflect that some of our oldest 
friends, such as the winter irises, the early crocuses and even 
the tigridias, have something of this quality of mystery and 
other-worldliness. The illustrations are good and Mr. Synge’s 
love of beauty is infectious. 


SEA ADVENTURE 

Jm oF THE SEVEN Seas. By James A. Brook (Heath 
(ranton, 7s. 6d.). ‘“‘If the nations were all governed by 
sailormen there would be no more wars,” says Admiral Sir 
James Startin in his foreword to this fresh, bracing and 
plain tale of one who served as an engineering apprentice 
at 3s. a week, who lived his early life in the Navy, became in 
turn engineer and quartermaster on a P. & O. liner, and 
then “ settled down ” (if it is possible to “‘ settle down ”’ in 
such a capacity) as a trader in the South Sea Islands. Mr. 
Brook has seen a good deal of life in the rough, but “ rough ”’ 
need not mean disagreeable, and there is abundant evidence 
here that the author has enjoyed much of what has befallen 
him. Indeed, he urges young fellows to “ get out of the 
rut,” as he did himself. Fo’c’sle and engine-room, storm, 
stress and curious adventure, have all been familiar to Mr. 
Brook. He has found pleasure in the beauties of nature 
and his observation of men of many nations. He is alive, 
too, to the value of missionaries, and, he says, in a chapter 
on “A Trading Station in the Pacific,” “some of the best 
sports I have met are the missionary Fathers of the Sacred 
Heart Mission from France. They enjoy their wine and a 
good chat.”’ Missionaries, he declares, ‘“‘ do good work, with 
very often little or no results from their labours. . . . Their 
life is one of continual danger and devotion to their faith.” 
Mr. Brook writes sensibly, unpretentiously, and without any 
effort at style. We are grateful for an entertaining and 
stimulating volume. 


SOUTHERNMOST AMERICA 
Tais Way SourHwarD. By A. F. Tschiffely (Heinemann, 
l5s.). Mr. Tschiffely takes about three chapters to get into 
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his stride, for although his reasons for journeying in a motor. 
car rather than on horseback are unanswerable, he himself 
remained unconvinced either as a driver or a writer. So we 
have some very ordinary stuff until he summons the courage 
to dismiss his maddening mechanic. But once committed to 
his car, he soon gathers speed and performs prodigies of 
daring equal to any adventure on his ride from Buenos Ayres 
to New York. How he almost literally flew a river will caus 
the reader to give that sickly shudder, known to every 
motorist after a very “‘ near thing.” The many illustration 
also start rather indifferently yet end in almost breathless 
beauty. 

Like all good travellers, the author replaces hoary legend 
by even stranger fact. Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego 
revealed not one giant or cannibal, but Mr. Tschiffely almost 
immediately ran into a flourishing Welsh-speaking colony, 
complete with Eisteddfod. To meet two Anglo-Argentine 
such as Lucas Bridges and Bill Norris is to be proud of English. 
men settled in foreign parts. There are also pleasing historical 
asides. One chapter is devoted to the Eldorado legends; 
_ then we have Julius Popper, Rumanian engineer and dictator 
of Tierra del Fuego. But the palm goes to Orllie Anthoine], 
French lawyer, but also by his own grace “ Prince de 
Touens, Roy d’Araucanie.”” Actually the Auracanian Indians 
seem to have accepted him as their king, but they were to be 
but the first of his peoples. All South America was to come 
under his rule and be re-christened ‘‘ La Nouvelle France.” 
Old France remained uninterested and eventually, but not 
hurriedly, the Chilean Government disposed of him. There 
are other good tales of contacts which Mr. Tschiffely records 
with equal felicity. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
Tue Eve oF VICTORIANISM, 1802-1834: Being the Reminis- 


cences of Emma Sophia Countess Brownlow, with a preface f 
by Lt.-Col. Baron Porcelli (Murray, 6s.). Emma Lady J 
Brownlow was the daughter of the second Earl of Mount § 


Edgcumbe. Strange to say, for she was lovely and charming, 
she did not marry till middle life—so for the greater part of 
these recollections she appears as Lady Emma Edgcumbe. 
Her mother was sister to Lady Castlereagh and Emma 
accompanied the statesman and his wife to Paris, both i 
1814 and °15. She must have been a delightful inmate of 
the Embassy ; an attractive girl with a keen sense of obser- 
vation and humour and a quick wit. Throughout the diary 
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Even in Wartime the 
Children come first 


Through its ‘‘ Children’s Men” in wide- 
spread Centres, for 56 years the N.S.P.C.C. 
{ has striven for the happiness of children 
suffering ill-treatment and to remove all that 
needlessly threatens a child’s welfare. 


To-day, more cases of ignorant treatment 
and fewer of deliberate ill-usage lead to the 
second meaning for the famous initials . . . 


“The Children First’”’ has ever been a national attitude in times of danger. 
Your gift for Wartime Maintenance will be welcomed by the Hon. Treasurer, 
Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., and full information supplied by Wm. J. Elliott, 
0.B.E., Director, National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


The Longer The War— 


—the more our men absent from their homes 
will need all the physical and spiritual support 
that we can give them. 

The Church Army is providing such help by 
maintaining Recreation Centres, Mobile 
Canteens, “ Quiet Room” Huts, etc., at 
home and overseas—but many more ate 
-urgently needed. 


Will you share in meeting this need 


by sending a gift to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
Church Army, 55, Bryanston St., London, W.1? 


CHURCH ARMY 
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from which these memories are drawn, she eschews matter 
of history and politics, but she has a marvellous gift fo 
picking out the details which give high light to the picture, 
The party reached Paris in 1814 before Bonaparte left 
Fontainebleau. Driving through Belleville, where the last 
struggle for the city had taken place, she saw a house with 
the notice: ‘‘ [ct on voit la bataille pour deux sous.” She 
tells of the dinner given by Lord Castlereagh when Wellington, 
Schwarzenberg, Bliicher, Marmont, Ney, Mortier, Talleyrand 
and Fouché sat round the same table ; of Lady Castlereagh’s 
petit sowper where, as the duchesse de Sagan mounted the 
stairs, Prince Louis de Rohan nudged his hostess’s elbow: 
“ @était autrefois ma femme”; of the scene at the oper 
when cries of “ Vive Vellington”’ filled the house—“ Mais 
pourquoi Vapplaudissez vous tant ? Il nous a toujours battus !” 
C’est vrai, mais il nous a batius en gentilhomme’’; of the 
maréchale Ney, seated behind a flacon and a pocket handker. 
chief, in floods of tears at the death of the Empress Josephine. 
On the night of the 21st of June, 1815, Lady Emma was 
alone in the Castlereagh drawing room in St. James’s Square, 
when a post chaise and four, with three French eagles sticking 
out of the windows, galloped to the door, bringing Major 
Henry Percy and the despatches of Waterloo. She watched 
two women, who kept, one a coal shed, the other a potato 
stall in South Street, start in a hackney coach, dressed in 
crimson satin and white gloves, to attend one of Queen 
Caroline’s popular receptions. One could quote for ever from 
this shrewd and spirited little book. After her marriage to 
Lord Brownlow, as his third wife, she became Lady of the 
Bedchamber to Queen Adelaide, and amid the conventions 
of a Court her keen wit grew wary and cautious. But from 
the cradle to the grave she must have been a delightful 
person to know. 


THE DOMESTIC ARTS 


THE PatcHwoRK QvuiILT. By Mildred Lawrence. (Heath 
Cranton. ls.6d.) This isa little book of domestic philosophy 
in patches. It is made up from talks given to various women’s 
organisations—a homely and unpretentious little volume 
with useful things to say on such subjects as housekeeping, 
accounts and marketing. 
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